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Coaches may differ Om the merits of set-plays- They may argu 
the man-to-man defense. They may even scoff at orthodox systems. But, upon the value of Seal-O-Sam 
coaches readily agree They know hat regardless of the syste™ teams play 4 speedier brand 0 
basketball with less risk of injuries, when they perform on a 100% slip-proof Seal-O-San floor. 
So put 4 mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor. Thea watch yout 
team improve: Like 5500 successful coaches you ll say, “A Seal-O-San playing surface is perfect 
* 
© osirtve CONTROL OF ATHLETE'S FOO) HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 
e 
e Three steps keep athlete's Foot out of your HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
TA ero dar Ee one cece me pooh pa gn —_— 
* and Germicide for scrubbing, to remove sources ae — 
@ of infection Second, use Derma-San in foot- 
e baths to eliminate existing infections. Third, 
sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to 
© prevent new infections. You'll agree that the 
s Derma-San Control System is simple and sure. 
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“Didn't Hurt a Birl” 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a bit. And 
what happened to him is now the rule—not the exception. 

For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons—have 
at their disposal many safe and effective pain preventives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, analgesics 
which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which are used to 
abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides upon, you 
can know that his methods and understanding of pain prevention 


represent almost incredible progress in recent years. They are a 
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lil. Services for Health Protection and 
Improvement 


HROUGH the cooperative efforts of teachers, 
1 T physicians, dentists, nurses, and others, many 

activities are conducted at schools for the health 
protection and improvement of students and school 
personnel. Such activities properly include those re- 
lating to the care of emergencies, whether resulting 
from sickness or injury; to the prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases; and to health coun- 
seling. 

The full value of health protection and improvement 
services is never realized unless the services are made 
part of students’ learning experiences which increase 
knowledge, develop attitudes, and influence behavior. 
Attention should be paid to giving students a full 
understanding of the meaning of every health pro- 
tection or improvement service provided for them. 
Classroom teachers, for example, should by discus- 
sion prepare their pupils to understand—and not to 
fear—the medical examination given periodically by 
the school medical advisor or other physician. The suc- 
cess of a school health service program should be 
gauged from its contribution to students’ health edu- 
cation as well as its direct value in protecting and 
promoting health. 

Emphasis must be given to the fundamental role 
of the teacher in every school health service. program. 
In addition to elaborating the lessons implicit in the 
service program, the teacher is also often in the best 
position to know what children are in immediate need 
of the specialized services of the nurse, dental hygienist, 
psychologist, guidance counselor, dentist, or physician. 

First AID FOR EMERGENCIES 


Every school should have a planned, written pro- 
gram for the care of emergencies. In case of accident 
or sudden sickness, the school has responsibility for 
(1) giving immediate care, (2) notifying parents, (3) 
getting pupils home, and (4) guiding parents, where 
necessary, to sources of treatment. 

Immediate care-—Because no nurse or physician 
may be present when an accident occurs or when a 
pupil becomes ill, at least one teacher or other person 
well trained in first aid should always be present at 
school. When a nurse is at the school, she will natural- 
ly be expected to see that the school’s first aid responsi- 
bilities are met. 





This issue of the Journal presents the second published part 
of the report of the National Committee en School Health 
‘Policies, formed in 1945 by the National Conference for Co- 
operation in Health Education. The January Journal carried 
the first part consisting of the introduction; Section I, “Pro- 
visions for Healthful School Living’; and Section II, “Health 
and Safety Instruction.” The March Journal will carry the 
remainder of the report. . 
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Suggested School Health Policies 


(Part II) 


In case of serious accident the school should im- 
mediately summon the school medical advisor (or any 
other physician easily and quickly obtainable or an 
ambulance) ; but the services of a physician so sum- 
moned should be limited to the immediate emergency 
care that is needed. It will be found helpful for 
each school to have posted in the principal’s office, or 
other convenient location, a list of names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of nearby physicians who may 
be called in emergencies. 

First-aid supplies should always be available and 
accessible. Kits should be checked for completeness 
periodically. 

Teachers and other school personnel should not 
exceed the usual practice of competent first aid in man- 
aging emergencies of sickness or accident. They should 
not diagnose and they should never administer medi- 
cation of any sort except as prescribed by a physician. 
The school medical advisor should prepare detailed in- 
structions and standing orders for the guidance of 
teachers and the school nurse with reference to the 
immediate treatment for such common school emer- 
gencies as abdominal pain, cuts, bruises, dog bites, 
suspected fractures, painful menstruation, and head- 
ache, as well as less frequent emergencies like epileptic 
attacks or insulin shock. 


Informing parents——Parents should be immediately 
but tactfully notified of their child’s sudden sickness 
or serious accident. If possible, they should be sum- 
moned by telephone. Where the emergency is so grave 
as to suggest the need for immediate hospital care (for 
example, suspected skull fracture or appendicitis), there 
should be no delay in securing medical attention— 
through a public institution if necessary. In such 
cases if possible, and in less serious cases always, the 
school should ask the parent to state to what hospital, 
what phyician, or what home address the sick or injured 
child is to be taken if the parent himself cannot 
promptly call or send for the child. 

No sick or injured child should be sent home alone, 
unaccompanied by a responsible adult. 

Helping parents—The member of the school staff 
who makes the notification should be prepared to help 
an uncertain parent decide what is next to be done for 
the child. He should know what treatment facilities, 
public and private, are available in the community and 
should be able to guide the parent to these facilities. 

If it is impossible to reach the parents, the pupil’s 
own or family physician may be consulted. It will 
prove helpful if the physician’s name, address, and 
telephone number have been recorded won the child’s 
permanent health record card. 


Appendicitis —Particular attention is called to the 
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need for a policy regarding the care of students with 
severe abdominal pain, which may be a symptom of 
appendicitis. Appendicitis is not uncommon in young 
people, and should be suspected whenever a pupil 
complains of pain in the abdomen. Since this condi- 
tion may be aggravated, sometimes fatal, by improper 
early attention, school personnel should avoid giving 
any medication. The pupil with abdominal pain should 
be placed under the care of his parents with precaution- 
ary advice that they are (1) not to give the child any 
food or drink, (2) not to give any medicine, particular- 
ly not a laxative, and (3) to call a physician if the pain 
persists. 

Incidental health education.—In the presence of ac- 
cident and sudden sickness spectators, young and old, 
are more keenly interested than usual concerning what 
should and what should not be done in such cir- 
cumstances. While taking care not to prompt un- 
reasoning fears and giving complete consideration to 
the feelings of the sick or injured child, teachers may 
nevertheless discover at such times heightened oppor- 
tunities for incidental health education. Such critical 
occasions should therefore be utilized to impart to 
pupils information and attitudes that will evoke calm 
and useful behavior in the presence of medical emer- 
gencies. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE* 


A school’s current policies for the prevention and 
control of communicable disease ought to be based on 
the most recent and authoritative public health prac- 
tices. It is especially to be recognized that rapid 
progress in medical and public health knowledge often 
modifies and sometimes reverses previous recommenda- 
tions with respect to specific diseases. School health 
policies should not freeze outmoded practices into 
inviolable regulations. 

Obviously a pupil with a communicable disease at a 
Stage where it may be a menace to others should not 
be in school. The school’s chief problem in the con- 
trol of communicable disease such as measles, scarlet 
fever, or chickenpox arises from the fact that many 
cases of such disease are discovered at school, where 
there is a higher “index of suspicion,” rather than in 
the home. In the final—and distant—analysis there- 
fore, the school’s greatest opportunity for preventing 
the spread of communicable disease stems from cooper- 
ation with other community agencies in far-reaching 
programs of parent education and adult health educa- 
tion. 

The school’s chief responsibilities in the control of 
communicable diseases are to encourage parents to 
make full use of all available preventive measures, to 

*Communicable diseases vary in incidence and importance 
in different localities. Among the communicable diseases with 
which a school might have to contend are: Amebic dysentery, 
bacillary dysentery, botulism, chickenpox, common cold, diph- 
theria, encephalitis (sleeping sickness), food infections and 
food poisonings, German measles, gonorrhea, hookworm disease, 
impetigo contagiosa, infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis), influ- 
enza, lockjaw (tetanus), malaria, measles, meningitis, mumps, 
pneumonia, rabies, ringworm, scarlet fever, septic sore thoat, 
smallpox, syphilis, trachoma, trench mouth (Vincent’s infec- 


tion), trichinosis, tuberculosis, tularemia, typhoid fever, typhus 
fever, undulant fever, and whooping cough. 
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see that sick children do not come to school, to arrange 
to return home children who become sick while at 
school, and protect students as far as possible from 
exposure to communicable diseases. These measures 
require close cooperation with parents and health de. 
partments. 

Parents should be notified when a serious com- 
municable disease has occurred among their child’s 
classmates. The notification, effectively by letter, should 
outline preventive measures, suggest early signs and 
symptoms of the disease, and urge that children ex. | 
hibiting these signs be kept at home. ) 


False emphasis on “perfect attendance.’—The con- 
trol of communicable disease in schools is sometimes 
hampered by placing false emphasis on perfect or near- | 
perfect attendance. Rather than giving certificates or 
awards for such dubious distinction, commendation 
should be extended to pupils who protect the health 
of their classmates by remaining at home when they 
are not well. Allotment of state funds to schools on 
the basis of the average number of pupils in daily 
attendance is equally bad practice because it makes 
teachers anxious to force attendance on pupils who 
ought better be at home and in bed. 

Continuing daily observation——Teachers should be 
constantly alert to the possibility of pupils displaying 
signs and symptoms of a communicable disease at 
any time of the day. Continuous daily observation for 
the “danger signals” of beginning communicable disease 
is more valuable than a single morning inspection. 

Every teacher should know how to recognize the 
signs and symptoms of beginning sickness and _ the 
procedures she should follow when they appear. The 
teacher should not diagnose. When her suspicion of 
disease is aroused, she should refer the pupil to the 
nurse or physician; if they are not available, she should 
quietly isolate the pupil from others and arrange for 





him to be sent or taken home. As with accident or 
sudden sickness, the parents should be notified 
promptly. 


Written or printed instructions outlining the teacher's 
role in the control of communicable disease should be 
placed in the hands of every teacher. 

School-Health Department cooperation —Community 
control of communicable diseases is the special and , 
legally designated responsibility of the public health 
officer and his staff, who are in the best position to 
know and understand the application of the latest, ap- 
proved practices. Wherever a city, county, or state 
health officer and department are functioning, the school 
should solicit and follow their recommendations. In 
communities still lacking adequate public health serv- 
ices and personnel, the school should apply to a 
school medical advisor or local medical society for 
guidance. 

A cordial working relationship between schools and 
health departments is an important link in the chain 
of communicable disease control. At the very least an 
alert local health department will supply schools with 
a list of communicable diseases which are legally re- 
portable; with copies of official regulations (concern- 
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ing, for instance, isolation, quarantine, and exclusion 
from school) ; with information concerning the signs 
and symptoms by which reportable diseases may be 
suspected ; and with periodic reports of their prevalence 
and distribution in the locality. 

Attention is called to nonreportable communicable 
diseases, such as conjunctivitis, impetigo, pediculosis, 
and the common cold, diseases upon which schools and 
parents must work together to control with professional 
advice and help. 

The school should cooperate fully in the execution 
of specific public health recommendations (or regula- 
tions) for the control of diseases which are transmitted 
through water, milk, insect, or animal. For example, 
the school should insist on safe—preferably pasteurized 
—milk, sanitary plumbing, mosquito, and stray-dog 
control on its own premises. 

Should schools stay open or closed during epidemics? 
Contrary to beliefs expressed in popular hysteria, 
epidemics occurring in communities having well organ- 
ized, efficient public health facilities usually can best be 
controlled if schools remain open but take special pre- 
cautions for regular daily inspections and continuing 
observations to detect promptly any students who show 
signs of illness. The decision regarding the closing of 
schools when epidemics occur or threaten may be de- 
cided locally by answering the following two questions: 

1. Are nurses and medical staffs so adequate and 
the teaching staff so alert that the inspection, observa- 
tion, and supervision of students will keep sick students 
out of school ? 

2. If schools are closed, will students be kept at 
home and away from other students, so that the closing 
of schools will not increase opportunities for contact 
with possible sources of infection ? 

As a general policy, when question No. 1 can be 
answered affirmatively, or when question No. 2 is 
answered negatively, schools should be kept open in the 
face of an epidemic. This is most often the case in large 
public schools and in thickly settled communities. 

Schools should be closed when question No. 1 is 
answered negatively or question No. 2 affirmatively. 
In smaller. communities with scattered homes, where 
chances for personal contact are limited, this is fre- 
quently the situation. 

In rural communities where pupils are transported 
in buses and close contact is unavoidable, it also may 
be advisable at times to close the schools. 

Specific preventive treatment.—Immunity to certain 
communicable diseases can be developed through the 
use of vaccines, toxoids, and other substances. Schools 
should assume responsibility for educating parents and 
students regarding the value of such measures. 

Smallpox.—vVaccination is a safe, effective, scientifi- 
cally proved method of preventing smallpox and has 
been used for almost a century and a half. A school is 
right in insisting on the vaccination of every pupil. 
Furthermore the school may properly assist in com- 
munity efforts to make universal the use of this specific 
preventive. Vaccination is preferable before the age 

of one year and again at the age of six or seven. 
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Diphtheria—Immunity to diphtheria can be pro- 
duced by injections of diphtheria toxoid. Immuniza- 
tion is most necessary and effective during the last four 
months of the first year of life. Fortunately modern 
science has developed a rather accurate test, simply 
performed, to determine whether or not an individual 
is susceptible to diphtheria, the so-called Schick test. 
Wherever practicable, the school should arrange for 
Schick tests to be made on all children entering school 
for the first time and toxoid recommended for all 
positive reactors. 

Other immunizations. — Immunization procedures 
frequently are recommended to produce immunity to 
several other diseases. A toxoid is available for use 
in protecting children against tetanus; whooping cough 
vaccine frequently is administered to infants. Immuniz- 
ing substances for use in producing immunity to measles 
and scarlet fever are also sometimes recommended. Be- 
cause of differences of opinion concerning the extent 
to which these substances need to be used and because 
of improvements which are rapidly occurring, the ac- 
tion of school health staffs in recommending their use 
should coincide with the concensus of local medical and 
public health opinion. 

The common cold, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 
Schools have special opportunities to cooperate in 
the prevention and control of three diseases, or groups 
of diseases, which are widespread menaces to children 
and young people; namely colds, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases. 

The common cold presents a special problem. <A 
communicable disease, its etiology is still unknown. A 
mild disease, its vague symptomatology apes the early 
manifestations of many more serious diseases. There 
is no acceptably proved method of preventing or treat- 
ing colds. It is the consensus, however, that rest in 
bed during the early stage may minimize the duration 
and seyerity of a cold. 

It is impracticable to exclude from school ev ery pupil 
who exhibits the signs and symptoms of a common 
cold. Yet some measure of control should be adopted. 
Emphasis should be placed on beginning colds and on 
severe colds, characterized by cough and fever. 

First then, the school should encourage parents to 
keep pupils at home and in bed for one to two days 
when they exhibit genuine signs and symptoms of a 
beginning or severe cold. If the “cold” turns out to 
be a more serious disease, the early isolation and bed 
rest will have been an extremely valuable preventive 
and ameliorating measure. Secondly, the school itself 
should send home from school pupils with beginning 
and severe colds. As a practical matter a cold may be 
judged “severe” enough to warrant exclusion from 
school when the usual signs and symptoms are ac- 
companied by fever sufficient to elevate the body tem- 
perature to 100 degrees Fahrenheit or above. The fever 
thermometer in competent hands may be used as a 
guide to control of the common cold in schools. 

Tuberculosis, the “white plague,” is still the leading 
cause of death in the 15 to 25 age group. The school 
can especially aid in the eradication of this disease (1) 
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through education of pupils concerning the nature of 
this disease, and (2) through cooperation in case- 
finding. Every school should adopt a case-finding plan, 
utilizing the best known diagnostic measures, such as 
Mantoux tests, patch tests, chest x-rays, and fluoros- 
copic examinations. Every child should be thoroughly 
informed concerning the cause of tuberculosis, the way 
it spreads, the methods available for its prevention and 
control, and the extent of community efforts to control 
it. School efforts in tuberculosis control should be 
carefully coordinated with community programs. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the school can obtain spe- 
cialized assistance with this problem through local, 
state, and national organizations devoted to tuberculosis 
control. 

Venereal disease has its highest incidence in the late 
‘teens. Syphilis and gonorrhea are communicable 
diseases, practically always spread by person to person 
contact. Organized education has a responsibility for 
preventing the spread of these diseases. It should be 
recognized that recent progress in medicine has made it 
possible to cure a very high percentage of cases in 
a comparatively short time. Responsible educators 
will take community leadership and obtain community 
support in cooperation with any specific programs 
planned for venereal disease control. Techniques for 
the control of venereal disease must accord recognition 
to the fact that its spread is coincident with one of 
the most basic of human drives. Hence moral, esthetic, 
economic, and scientific approaches are all pertinent 
to the problem. 

HEALTH COUNSELING AND DETERMINATION OF 

HEALTH NEEDS 

Health counseling describes the planned, cooperative 
effort on the part of teachers, nurses, physicians, psy- 
chologists, dentists and others to- discover the health 
needs and health problems of students and to help 
them and their families find ways of meeting the needs 
and solving the problems. Determining health needs 
and problems involves the use of teacher observations, 
screening tests, reports from pupils and parents, psy- 
chological examinations and medical examinations. Each 
of these methods is used effectively in a well planned 
program. The value of health counseling depends in 
part on the complete utilization of all community re- 
sources for protecting and improving health and, if 
necessary, augnienting these resources. 

Cumulative health records are essential—As part of 
its program of health counseling, each school should 
keep a convenient, accurate, and up-to-date health 
record of all students. Insofar as the health records 
include confidential disclosures or findings, these should 
be kept confidential. Whatever record-keeping system 
is devised, and however it is statistically summarized, 
the individual records themselves should be cumula- 
tive and progressive throughout the student’s school 
life. Absence records are a part of the health record. 

Individual records should be readily available and 
accessible to. administrators, teachers physicians, 
nurses, and counselors. They should be as clear and 
simple as possible. Good individual records provide 





the soundest basis and best focus for interpreting the 
health needs of students. Records should be used, not 
merely filed. 


Teacher observation.—Each teacher should observe 
her students every day carfully enough to suspect when 
they are in need of medical examination or other pro- 
fessional attention. She should pay special attention to 
an unusual appearance or a change in behavior. She 
should promptly observe that a child is too fat or too 
thin, too pale or too sallow, limping, stuttering, squint- 


ing, covered with a rash, lacking in usual vitality, sud- 


denly listless, over-shy, over-aggressive, or in any 
other way differentiated from accustomed ard normal 
aspect. Whenever a teacher observes any of these 
conditions she should refer the student for further 
examination and proper attention. Channels of referral 
will vary in different schools and communities. Very 
frequently, the student will be sent from the teacher 
to the school nurse, sometimes, by appointment, directly 
to the school medical advisor. 


Screening tests—In addition to everyday observa- 
tion, the classroom teacher should also be prepared 
to give screening tests or vision and hearing and to 
supervise the weighing and measuring of children. 
Visiori tests should be made annually in elementary and 
secondary schools. Hearing tests should be given every 
year in elementary schools, every two years in high 
schools, preferably with an audiometer. All new 
pupils should have vision and hearing tests. Teachers, 
nurses, or technicians with special training, where 
available, should give such individual audiometer tests 
as are indicated in the follow-up of group screening 
tests. 

In the elementary schools, children should be weighed 
every month or two in order to detect cessation of 
growth, which may indicate need for further inquiry 
into the child’s health status. Pupils who fail to in- 
crease in weight over a three-month period should be 
referred to the nurse or medical advisor. Height 
should be measured twice a year. Regular weighing 
and measuring is an extremely useful educational de- 
vice for interesting children in their own health and 
growth, but it should not be taken as a reliable index 
of nutrition. 


Information from pupils and parents —lInformation 
received from students and their parents frequently 
indicates the need for health counseling or other help. 
Such supplementary information should be sought. 
Sometimes the information is obtained through circu- 
lation of a health history questionnaire by means of 
which information concerning recent sicknesses, acci- 
dents, or operations is requested. It may be obtained 
through a nurse-student or nurse-parent conference. 
At times parents will communicate directly with a 
teacher informing her of the recent sickness of a 
student, or providing other significant information. 
Of particular value is information which reveals epilepsy, 
a history of diabetes, contact with tuberculosis, attacks 
of rheumatic fever, recent operations, and allergies. 
Psychological examinations—Psychological examin- 

(Continued on Page 104) , 
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Fit to Live 


By 


HAZEL J. CUBBERLEY 


University of California 


Los Angeles 


physical condition of the youth of the nation were 
continued to the same degree in times of peace, all 
citizens, including school administrators and parents, 


|’ the interest, generated in times of war, in the 


would give more than “lip-service’ to maintaining an ~ 


adequate program of health and physical education in 
all the schools of the nation. Will the citizens of the 
United States of America realize the need for continued 
and continuous support of programs for the physical 
well-being of its youth any more fully after this war 
than they did after World War I? Are the lessons of 
history ever learned? 

One reason being advanced in support of the pro- 
posal for a year of compulsory military training for 
all young men between the ages of 18 and 22 is the 
development of physical fitness. But physical fitness 
cannot be attained or maintained by one year of 
concentration. No person can develop, in one year, a 
condition of physical fitness which will continue over 
indefinite periods. 

If adquate medical examinations and follow-up serv- 
ices were maintained in the schools, throughout the 
whole curriculum from nursery school to college, the 
youth of the nation might conceivably be “physically 
fit” by the time they were 17 years of age. 

Whether the final decision is for or against a year 
of universal military training the fact is self-evident 
that the wise policy will be to detect and correct reme- 
diable defects as soon as they become apparent. Who 
is there among us to suggest that 18 years of age is 
the magic moment for the correction of health de- 
fects? Malnutrition, eye, ear, nose or throat ailments, 
and other health and efficiency handicaps should not 
be permitteed to undermine the well-being of any 
child in America for longer than it takes to discover 
the condition. 

Since physical fitness has been determined to be 
an essential for national defense in time of war, is it, 
then, less essential in times of peace? The issue to be 
faced squarely right now is how to assure that all 
the youth of the nation will be physically fit at the age 
of 17, not how to try to correct physical defects after 
the boy reaches that age. 

Why should optimum health and vigor not be re- 
quired for peacetime service? Why should it be easier 
or wiser to pass a law demanding universal military 
training at the age of 18 than it would be to support 
a law requiring that a remediable defect which, by that 
time will have developed to such an extent that the youth 
is rejected for military service and which must be 
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corrected whether through one’s own personal physi- 
cian or through some community health agency? Why 
must we, as individuals and as a nation, continually 
overlook the small daily dose of prevention in favor 
of more spectacular plans which, in the final analysis, 
succeed or fail in relation to the foundation that has 
been built throughout the first eighteen years of living? 

The basic factors in the development and mainte- 
nance of a high degree of physical fitness are proper 
and adequate nutrition, the correction of remediable 
defects, and a well planned program of physical edu- 
cation under trained leadership. 


Proper and adequate nutrition—lIt is folly to talk 
about physical fitness in relation to exercise alone. 
Nutrition is one of the fundamental factors in general 
health. What can be done to assure an adequate diet 
for all of the children of America? Each school should 
have a nutrition expert who would be responsible 
for seeing that the food needs of every child are prop- 
erly provided for. This expert would be in charge of 
noon-hour lunches and would see that all children who 
needed mid-morning nutrition, such as milk or orange 
juice or the like, would have it. This expert would 
also be available for consultation with parents who 
needed guidance or help in planning well balanced and 
nutritious meals at home. And, just to be realistic, 
let us assume that the schools are allotted sufficient 
funds to be certain that the children of all families in 
the community have enough of the right kinds of food 
to make their growth normal in every respect. 
(Throughout this discussion it is intended to imply 
that every child in America shall have the benefits of 
such a program, not just a few children in a few 
well-to-do communities. ) 

Correction of remediable defects——There seems to 
be no really good reason to support present practice 
in too many schools of giving medical examinations, 
listing defects or variations from good health, and then 
doing nothing whatever about it. The physical de- 
fects which caused rejections for military service in 
the last war are now, after 28 years, very much the 
same as they were in 1917—visual defects, defective 
hearing, lung conditions or tuberculosis, hernia, weak 
or damaged hearts, speech defects, mental and nervous 
disorders, and the like. 

Is it not possible to establish services in the schools 
of the nation by which these remediable defects can 
be corrected as well as detected? Money spent in 
this way would be more than repaid by having a 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


Il. The Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education 


GEORGE W. AYARS 


President 


series of informal conferences of state directors 

were called by Mr. Dana Caulkins of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and Dr. James F. Rogers 
of the Bureau of Education (now the U. S. Office of 
Education). Ten or twelve directors were in attend- 
ance at these conferences. 

The Society of State Directors of Health and Phy- 
sical Education had its origin at the suggestion of 
Mr. James E. Rogers, Director of the National Phy- 
sical Education Service, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Through Mr. Rogers’ tireless and effective 
efforts, state laws were enacted; state departments and 
state programs were organized; and the appointments 
of state directors were made. 

The first meeting of the Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education, at which formal 
organization took place, was in New York City in 
December, 1926. Dr. Carl L. Schrader, state director 
of Massachusetts, was elected president. Mr. James 
E. Rogers was elected secretary and served continu- 
ously from 1926 through 1940, a period of fifteen 
years. Dr. James E. Rogers and Dr. James H. Mc- 
Curdy, secretary of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, sat in as regular guests. During the 
first five years, the Society met twice a year. The 
regular annual meeting was held in February, always 
with the Department of Superintendents of the N.E.A., 
now known as the American Association of School 
Administrators. This was felt to be the best method 
of reaching schogl administrators, superintendents, and 
principals, and this was also done because state di- 
rectors and supervisors were logically members of 
that department of the N.E.A. During these years 
we had many speakers on their general session pro- 
grams and sectional meetings. Our members par- 
ticipated in many of their reports and deliberations. 
This did much to add to the prestige of health and 
physical education as a significant unit in the adminis- 
tration of education in the state and local communites. 

Since its organization the Society membership has 
been of two kinds, active and associate. The former 
consists of state directors and the latter their profes- 


SD cies the years of 1923, 1924, and 1925, a 


This is the second in a series of 15 articles on the nature, 
function, and current programs of the affiliated organizations 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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sional assistants and past directors. 

The purposes of the Society are: 

1. To promote a more general understanding and 
better appreciation of the importance of physical and 
health education. 

2. To promote the establishment of a physical and 
health education program in each of the states by 
legislative enactment or otherwise. 

3. To promote the development of physical and 
health education programs in states in which such pro- 
grams have been established. 

4. To promote a closer and more cooperative rela- 
tionship among persons engaged in physical and health 
educational service. ' 

5. To promote the adoption of wise policies and 
procedures in matters relating to state, interstate, and 
intersectional athletic contests. 

6. To promote the professional and official efficiency 
of members of the Society. 

The individuals listed below have been presidents 
of the Society: 

1926-27—Mr. Carl Schrader, Massachusetts 
1927-28—Dr. William H. Burdick, Maryland 
1928-29—Dr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey 
1929-30—Mr. Edgar W. Everts, Minnesota 
1930-31—Major E. V. Graves, Virginia 
1931-32—Mr. W. G. Moorhead, Pennsylvania 
1932-33—Mr. W. G. Moorhead, Pennsylvania 
1933-34—Dr. N. P. Neilson, California 
1934-35—Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Connecticut 
1935-36—Mr. George F. Hendricks, Delaware 
1936-37—Miss Jessie R. Garrison, Alabama 
1937-38—Mr. W. H. Orion, California 
1938-39—Dr. Hiram Jones, New York 
1939-40—Mr. Harry Edwards, Maine 
1940-41—Mr. Jess W. Hair, Louisiana 
1941-42—-Miss Bernice Moss, Utah 
1942-43—Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, Vermont 
1943-44—Dr. Harold K. Jack, Minnesota 
1944-45—Mr. Frank S. Stafford, Indiana 
1945-46—Mr. George W. Ayars, Dover 

The following state directors have served as presi- 
dents of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: Dr. William H. Burdick 
of Maryland, Dr. Carl Schrader of Massachusetts, Dr. 
F. W. Maroney of New Jersey, Mr. William G. Moor- 
head‘ of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Hiram A. Jones of 
New York. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. Honor Award has been con- 
ferred upon the following members of the Society: 
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Dr. N. P. Neilson 

Mr. W. H. Orion 

Mr. James E. Rogers 

Dr. F. R. Rogers 

Mr. Floyd A. Rowe 

Dr. J. R. Sharman 

Mr. Carl Schrader 

Dr. Thomas A. Storey 
Miss Winifred Van Hagen 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell 
Dr. William H. Burdick 
Miss Jessie R. Garrison 
Major E. V. Graves 
Dr. Clark Hetherington 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 
Dr. Hiram A. Jones 
Mr. William G. Moorhead 
Dr. F. W. Maroney 
Dr. J. B. Nash 

Members of the Society have participated in a num- 
ber of valuable research studies, some of which are 
“The National Physical Achievement Standards for 
Boys,” “The National Physical Achievement Standards 
for Girls,” ‘Safety in Physical Education,” “A Job 
Analysis of the Local Physical Educator and the State 
Physical Educator,” “The Scoring of Physical Educa- 
tion; Measuring the Program,” “Credit for Physical 
Education,” ‘Publicity, Service Bureau for Educating 
the Public Superintendents and Principals,’ “Rural 
Physical Education,” ‘Physical Education and Ath- 
letics,” “National Study of Professional Education in 
Health and Physical Education.” 


HE Society has accomplished many noteworthy 

achievements during the twenty years of its serv- 
ice. The limited amount of space provided will permit 
the mention of only a few of the actions and achieve- 
ments. 

1. The society has helped in the publication of the 
physical achievement standards for boys and girls. 

2. It has worked with certification groups. 

3. It has helped in campaigns for national legislation 
regarding health and physical education. 

4. It has contributed to the up-grading of state legis- 
lation and standards. 

5. It has made contributions to teacher-training pro- 
grams, curricula, and standards. 

6. Widespread interest in the subjects of health and 
physical education has been developed. 

7. Athletic ideals and practices in schools have been 
greatly elevated and improved. 

8. Physical education activities for girls, taught and 
supervised by women teachers and directors and suited 
to their physiological and social needs, have been pro- 
moted. 

9, Intra-school program rather than 
contests have been encouraged. 

10. Participation in physical education by all rather 
than by a minority of the pupils has greatly increased. 

11. A closer relationship with other educational or- 
ganizations has been effected. 

12. Girls should not imitate the men’s and boys’ ac- 
tivities and girls’ games should not be staged with boys’ 
games, 

Many outstanding committee reports and_ studies 
have been presented and some have been published. At 
the N. E. A. Department of Superintendents meeting 
in Cleveland in 1929, the reports by Dr. A. G. Ireland, 
Dr. J. McCurdy, and Dr. C. L. Brownell on train- 
ing, certification, and credit for health and physical 
education received a great amount of attention. ‘“Poli- 


inter-school 
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cies and Standards in the Organization and Administra- 
tion of the State Program of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Safety,” prepared by Dr. A. G. Ireland and 
his committee, is a great contribution to the organiza- 
tion and administration of state programs. “The Pub- 
lic School Program in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—A Brief Statement of Policy for School 
Board Members and School Administrators,” prepared 
in 1939 by Directors W. H. Orion of California and 
Miss Bernice Moss, formerly of Utah, was reprinted 
and had wide national circulation. Looking to and pre- 
paring for the future in our fields, a committee headed 
by Frank S. Stafford, formerly of Indiana, presented 
“The War and Postwar Program in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” last year. This report also 
had wide circulation throughout the nation. This and 
many other Society reports have appeared in the 
Journal. Members of the Society have served as chair- 
men and worked on committees contributing to the 
various yearbooks of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The last was the Twentieth 
Yearbook which was devoted to health in schools. 

In 1924 the Society went on: record as opposing foot- 
ball for elementary and junior high school boys. It 
favored soccer as being a better game for all high 
school pupils. It also would eliminate interstate or 
intersectional contests involving long trips. 

In 1928 the Society opposed thé Junior Olympics 
for both boys and girls. It also went on record as 
being against national competition in girls’ basketball. 

At the 1938 annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, a 
resolution was passed opposing and eliminating boxing 
as an interscholastic sport. 

The Society adopted many significant resolutions 
over the years, especially during the critical war years. 

It is the state director’s job to: 


1. Direct and supervise the state programs of health, 
physical education, and recreation and safety (in a 
number of states). 

2. Prepare and provide properly graded courses of 
study, manuals, and text materials. 

3. Promote, organize, and conduct in-service teacher- 
training opportunities through extension courses, sum- 
mer courses, institutes, conferences and workshops, 
programs at state meetings, etc. 

4. Assist teacher-training institutions and others. 

5. Establish certification standards. 

6. Serve as a member on the Board of Control of 
the state high school athletic association (some serve 
as the executive officer of these associations. 

7. Promote sports programs and playday programs. 

8. Promote and organize various sports clinics. 

9, Develop personnel and professional spirit through 
visitations, conferences, meetings, consultations, and 
letters. 

10. Work closely with and through superintendents 
and principals. 

11. Prepare and issue monthly division news bulle- 
tins. 

12. Maintain complete libraries and reference files 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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A patient, having received a compound comminuted fracture _of 
the upper third of the right. humerus, gaining 40° more abduction 
under water than he was able to obtain against gravity. Abduction 
against gravity was 90° while under water he was able to gain 130° 
abduction without pain. 


Introduction 

HE use of accepted methods of swimming in- 
T struction in the treatment of convalescent patients 

has proven so successful at Oliver General Hos- 
pital, Augusta, Georgia, that a brief outline of this 
work may be of interest to others in physical educa- 
tion. No attempt will be made to discuss strokes or 
styles of swimming for that phase of the work is 
somewhat taken for granted due to the fine work 
that the American Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., and 
other agencies have done in these areas. Thus, swim- 
ming will be considered only as a form of exercise 
possible of adaptation to the various levels of physical 
fitness present in certain groups of convalescent 
patients. It is discussed only as an adjunct to other 
physical therapeutic measures which are all integrated 
into the overall reconditioning of the sick and wounded. 

Swimming has been found to be of great practical 
value in aiding sick and wounded service personnel to 
regain their health. The objective in remedial swim- 
ming is to speed recovery in the injured part regardless 
of the individual patient’s degree of expertness as a 
swimmer. Thus, swimming classes have been made 
a part of the Reconditioning Program at Oliver Gen- 
eral Hospital with participants being selected by the 
physical therapist or ward doctor, who is acquainted 
with the patient’s limitation and stage of healing. 

It may help the reader to understand the Oliver 
General Hospital remedial swimming work if the 
policy of classifying patients, used in Army Service 
Forces hospitals, is briefly explained. Class IV patients 
are those restricted to their beds. All exercises and 
other measures designed to speed their recovery must 


Mr. Andrews is now in the Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Chief, Physical Reconditioning Section 
Surgeon’s Office, Mq. Fourth Service Command 


be adapted to the limitations of the bed patient’s phy- 
sical and environmental condition. Class III patients 
are, at least to some degree, ambulatory. Class I and 
{I patients are nearing the period of convalescence when 
their degree of recovery will warrant return to duty 
or discharge from Service in such condition that they 
are deemed to have received the “maximum benefits of 
hospitalization” for which the Army has accepted te- 
sponsibility. 

The Army Service Forces General Hospital has, 
at the present time, only Class IV and Class III 
patients. Therefore the swimming program described 
in this paper will be limited largely to Class III 
patients with occasional short-term Class II and rare 
Class I patients. It is further limited to those Class 
III patients who do not have casts or bandages which 
prohibit immersion in water. With this brief ex- 
planation it is felt that the material in this paper will 
be of greater practical value to those in physical educa- 
tion work who wish to consider including remedial 


swimming in their programs when there is need for | 
\ 


such work. 


Physical Adjustment to Water Temperature 

Various individuals react differently to water tem- 
peratures especially when it is less than 78° F. There- 
fore, it is essential to maintain a thermostatically con- 
trolled water temperature of 78° to 80°. This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that Class III (ambulatory) 
patients have been out of bed a relatively short time, 
following immobilization of some part of the body due 
to an injury or illness. During the time of this im- 
mobilization the physiological processes of the body 
have been slowed down. Class III patents can stand 
water temperature of 78° to 80° because they have 
had some form of reconditioning, even as a bed patient, 
to the well parts of the body. This conditions them for 


a moderate amount of swimming under somewhat nor- } 


mal conditions. Also, there is little danger of such 

patients developing instability of their respiratory 

apparatus. Another reason for maintaining water tem- 

perature of 78° to 80° F, for the remedial class, is to 

make it possible for patients to relax in the water be- 

fore, beween, and after underwater exercises. Jt was 
(Text continued on Page 117) 
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ba Lower extremity injuries receive instruction and exercise by “Land Drills” prior to underwater 
exercises. 
Center: Following the “Land Drill” the flutter-kick is practiced in the water by patient holding to 
edge of pool and kicking under water. This exercise is excellent for quadriceps muscle and to gain full 
extension of knee joint. 

Bottom: Physical therapeutic measures are supplemented in shoulder and arm cases by use of ele- 
—— back a swimming. The instructors hold patients by feet allowing free resistive shoulder 
and arm exercise. 
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Coordinated Recreation for the 
Community 


By 


LT. ROBERT E. LINK 


U. S. Naval Receiving Station and Armed Guard Center 
Brooklyn, New York 


Introduction 


DISCOVERY of our times, equally as great as 
A the newly discovered use of the power of the 

atom, is the power of recreation to make it 
possible and easy for all people to live richly, deeply, 
and vitally each day. The armed forces have trained 
men to fight, and also how to live. In the backyard 
of the battle lines of World War II men have found 
time to relax by participating in athletics and recrea- 
tion. The recreational needs of the fighting man were 
considered important morale builders. 


In the reconversion to peacetime living, recrea- 
tion must be accepted by large cities as a primary 
responsibility of the municipal government. The armed 
forces promoted an intensive recreational program, and 
in the end benefited from it by maintaining a high 
degree of morale in the fighting man. Through their 
recreational programs our veterans were orientated to 
new recreational activities. These same veterans in 
turn will expect the municipalities to render this needed 
recreational service to them when they again become 
an integral part of the community. The programs in 
many ot the different public agencies in a city as a 
rule overlap and as far as program is concerned con- 
tain many features of similar interest. Such a pro- 
gram, if coordinated, could better accomplish the pur- 
poses of recreation for the city and do away with need- 
less duplication by different city departments. Such 
coordination would also better “gear” the program. It 
is not the desire of the writer to show specific over- 
lapping of recreational programs, but rather to stimu- 
late and guide thinking on the values of a well bal- 
anced program due to a coordinated separate recrea- 
tion commission. It becomes imperative that all recre- 
ational resources of the city be made fully available to 
the community at all times for healthful living. It is 
important that for balanced recreation thinking be 
focused upon administration and organization of pro- 
gram, budget planning, and the standards of leadership. 


What are the Objectives of the Recreation 
Program? 


Recreation is not a tangible static thing but a vital 
force influencing the lives of people. Through recrea- 
tion the individual grows and develops his powers and 
personality giving the muncipality a responsbility for 
providing recreational opportunities which will enable 
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all its people to have a satisfying abundant life. It would 
appear that a main objective of the recreational pro- 
gram is to provide psychological escape from the im- 
mediate environment as recreation is interested in the 
well being of the individual. The objectives of the pro- 
gram must consider the needs and interests of the man 
as out of this will eventually be found the content- 
ment that the individual seeks. 
must be expressive in order that positive values of a 
recreational program can be received by the participants. 
A good recreational program should enrich the lives of 
the people in the community. 


Objectives should insure adequate leisure-time ac- 
tivities for participation in wholesome constructive 
activities and provide opportunities for creative expres- 
sion in music, art, dramatics, crafts, and. games and 
sports as leisure time becomes the essence of the recre- 
ational program. In addition objectives should pro- 
vide outlets designed to retain a high state of mental, 
physical, and emotional fitness for the better develop- 
ment of character traits, citizenship, and health stress- 
ing proper habits, attitudes, and skills for a full life. 


What Should Be the Requisite Qualities of the 
Recreation Leader? 


In order to properly select intelligent, alert, capable, 
and efficient leaders for play areas, playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, and large park areas it is important 
that municipal government officials recognize some of 
the qualities of leadership. 

A good leader has: 


1. Sincerity and belief in the worth of the job- that 
he is doing and accomplishing. 

2. Enthusiasm for the work that he is doing. 

3. A good sense of humor and the ability to mix well 
with social groups. 

4. Administrative and organizational abilities. 

5. Ability to stir the imagination and to appeal to 
the dramatic sense of his group. 

. Leaders must be trained to accept recreational re- 
sponsibilities, and must realize that the technical quali- 
fications of recreational leaders are distinct from those 
of other public officials. In this. vein it might be ad- 
visable to select leaders through ‘competitive examina- 
tions with established high standards offering a de- 
sirable scale of remuneration and future advancement. 
They should guide and serve the leisure-time interests 
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of all the people, furnishing the means for self-expres- 
sion through recreational activities. Leadership, ‘ 
reality, is the core of the playground and recreationa 
program and is the keystone in any program of edu- 
cation. 


Organizing Recreation into a Separate Agency 


Recreation today has become so important in the 
community that a separate agency is required to handle 
eficiently the intricate problems related to recreation, 
} as returned veterans and civilians of community areas 
will demand additional recreational facilities and lead- 
ership to meet their needs and interests. 


A department of recreation in large cities will enable 
the proper fixing of responsibility, organization, and 
the necessary administration of a balanced program. 
Experience has shown that a separate department of 
recreation coordinates the use of facilities more suc- 
cessfully than do departments handling the recreational 
program in addition to their own specific duties. Such 
a department would base its program on the needs 
and interests of the community that it serves. These 
interests will differ with the community but will in- 
’ dude such varied activities as swimming, fishing, soft- 
ball, horseback riding, volleyball, touch football, tennis, 
badminton, ping-pong, wrestling, soccer, football, track 
and field, gymnastics, and other sports. Other in- 
terests will be in dramatics, play writing, club dis- 
cussions, music, arts and crafts, special hobbies, and 
numerous other activities. Program directors must 
provide the stimulations necessary for individual or 
group participation. Cities lacking a commissioner 
of recreation, are therefore unable to render proper 
recreational service of maximum benefit to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The function of the recreation commissioner should 
include operation of the activities now being handled 
‘by the various public agencies doing work in the field 
of recreation, approving policies and plans presented 
by the recreation department and submitting it to the 
mayor or city manager and finally a board of estimate. 
His duties also include selecting supervisory recreation 
directors and a staff necessary to carry out city-wide 
recreational services and advising with other municipal 
departments and private agencies on questions affecting 
‘public recreation. It is further suggested that recre- 
ation advisory commission boards be in the hands of 
an unpaid layman group of five to seven members 
appointed by the mayor or city manager. -As carrying 
out the program of municipal recreation is essentially 
a cooperative enterprise, it is advisable to have repre- 
sehtatives of the school, the parks, and other interested 
eee on the policy-making board. This will help 
to achieve interdepartmental understanding and secure 
proper coordination in the department with a perm- 
anent, well balanced recreational program. The terms 
of office for the members should overlap in order to 
give continuity in policy making and permit long-term 


| planning. The members should be selected from among 


the citizens of the highest intelligence, greatest under- 
standing of community recreation, and the largest ca- 
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pacity for the conduct and influence of high morale in 
the community, 

A separate recreation department is responsible to 
the community that it serves. In coordinating recre- 
ational agencies recreation will have greater financial 
resources than at present are available. Furthermore, 
such an agency will be democratic and inclusive and 
will have more authority. In many cities when recre- 
ation budgets are being discussed it cannot be con- 
sidered as an entity but as a division of one or more 
departments. Under such an arrangement usually 
the needs of the recreation division become sub- 
servient to the needs of the department as a whole. 
Consequently, instead of having a regular, coordi- 


nated department of recreation with its own officials 


and budget, in many cases recreation receives ts ap- 
propriations and leadership as a division of a larger 
department with less municipal economy and expedi- 
ency of operation. Budgets should be adequately allo- 
cated in order to operate a well balanced recreational 
program. Usually when municipal administrators 
start thinking about reducing expenses, recreation is 
the first to feel the “cut” of the axe under the guise 
of necessary retrenchment of all city activities. With 
ever-increasing emphasis on recreation, communities 
will demand better recreational programs, and in recre- 
ational planning the budget must be adequate and avail- 
able to meet the necessary recreational cost. 


At the present time, the heterogeneous personnel 
of recreation divisions are employed on a full- or part- 
time basis by the different agencies functioning in 
recreation in city areas. In most cases leaders en- 
gaged in recreation are seeking other jobs which will 
provide greater security and better financial compen- 
sation. Many of the recreation departments in the 
same city have different wage scales. Many of these 
recreational leaders are well trained with good recre- 
ational backgrounds and are able to perform their work 
in an efficient manner but are obliged to leave the field 
for lack of adequate compensation and advancement. 
Departments should be fully staffed with well trained 
professional recreation workers. 


The experience of many communities points to a sep- 
arate municipal recreation department as the best plan 
for public recreation in municipalities. This depart- 
ment would take over the functions of recreation now 
under the public recreation agencies and conduct more 
studies on recreation with emphasis on the importance 
of self-help. The recreation department, however, 
need not infringe upon the rights of the schools, park 
recreation departments, or any other public recrea- 
tion agency in the city. A coordinated department of 
recreation might better consider all-inclusive planning 
for public, semi-public and private groups, and an 
all-age community recreational program, a growth from 
the concept of the physical to include all needs for 
leisure-time hobbies and recreational interests. Finally, 
recreation will have a municipal function as important 
as any other city department agency, and make the 
years after the war more than ever a great victory for 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Modern German Tradition 


in American 
Dance Schools 


By 
JOAN BRODIE 


Pupil at the Hanya Holm Studio 


the course of German history, that country was 

the center of a dance revolution. Many interest- 
ing experiments were made in that art form, creating 
completely new possibilities which have not yet begun 
to be fully explored. The main desire of the pioneers, 
Rudolph von Laban and his pupil Mary Wigman, was 
to rediscover the fundamental laws of human move- 
ment so that the dance might become the means for 
the expression of fresh artistic impulse. A_ similar 
ideal inspired many American dancers at about the 
same period, but they approached the problem in a 
_ different way. 

The German dancers, after receiving the mocking 
treatment that is usually accorded innovators in the 
arts, gradually built up a large and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. Schools were opened to teach the new dance. 
Dance congresses met to discuss its various aspects, 
and performances were given and well attended. In 
the early thirties Mary Wigman, the greatest of all 
these early dancers, made concert tours in America. 
Within a few years, students of Wigman were teach- 
ing in this country. When art could no longer flourish 
in Nazi Germany, America became the scene for the 
further development of these trends. The American 
dance felt the impact of the German ideas, and there- 
after the two reacted on each other to the benefit and 
broadening of both. 

The modern dance is no longer taught in this coun- 
try as Mary Wigman taught it. Hanya Holm is the 
best known pupil of Wigman. Her entire early dance 
training was German, and she came to this country 
to continue Wigman’s work. But Miss Holm’s dance 
is different now from what Mary Wigman’s was in 
1930 for two very good reasons. In the first place, 
until an art becomes standardized and rigid, there is 
a constant development in it. That is the mark of a 
vital form. The early work in modern dance was 
primitive because new elements were being sought and 
the results lacked the polish that comes with tradition 
and ready-made standards. The modern dance has 
been passing through various phases and gradually ac- 
quiring its refinements. That is not to say that it is 
losing its connection with its basic original principles, 
nor that it is becoming stylized and barren, but merely 


R EFORE the Nazi movement distorted and changed 
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Henya Holm 
(Photo courtesy Gerda Peterich) 


that it is coming to a fuller realization of the early 
ideals. 

The second reason for the difference is environmental. 
A country has certain needs and certain points of 
view, and, had Miss Holm continued her work in 
England or France rather than America, it would have 
another flavor. Again this is not to say that what has 
been changed in America form the basic principles 
of the German modern dance. Rather, must the real } 
teacher seek to satisfy the needs of her pupils. Ameri- 
can students have certain problems which do not 
take the same form in the minds of German pupils. 
Answers cannot be standardized; they have to meet 
the questions. In Germany, for example, Wigman 
found group improvisation to be an important means 
of expression; there seemed to be a need to dance 
with a consciousness of others in simultaneous motion. 
Miss Holm has found this need lacking among pro- 
fessional dancers in America, and she feels that the 
layman finds this mass activity in other forms: sports, 
folk dancing, etc. 

/ Hanya Holm has carried into her teaching here two 
fundamental principles. The first is the movement 
of the body according to certain laws of motion. These 
laws of motion such as coordination, gravity, mo- 
mentum, and progression, are intrinsic in all dance. 
They become varied through dynamics, tempo, under- 
or overstatement and the like which change the pro- 
portions of a movement. In this way, although cer- 
tain patterns reoccur, e. g. the turn, the leap, the swing, 
the modern dancer may take liberty with these -forms 
in the ways just mentioned to suit the needs of a 
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composition. The ballet, which has arrived at cer- 
tain set standards, can vary only insofar as the per- 
sonality of the dancer imposes slight changes on his 
execution of a step. 
‘/The second principle concerns the movement of the 
dancer in his relationship to the space in which he 
moves. This emphasis on space consciousness has 
been one of the greatest contributions of the German 
dancers. It forms the basis for an approach to dance com- 
position. Dancing becomes the discipline and organi- 
zation of power within the body, and the release of 
this power in space. Even in a solo an immediate re- 
lationship is established between the single figure and 
the stage on which he moves. The total effect of the 
dance comes to depend as much upon the way this 
space is used as upon the motions of the body. 
This constant emphasis on the basic possibilities of 
movement has very important advantages for the stu- 
dent, both for his personality and his dancing. Miss 
Holm feels that since he is forced to come into con- 
tact with realities, rather than superficialities, he gains 
acertain honesty and desire for truth. He is challenged 
as an individual, rather than made to accept some- 
thing alien superimposed by the teacher. This does 
not succeed in every case, of course, and when the 
dancer continues to deal in superficialities, he becomes 
an imitator of another’s personal style. The fault does 
not lie with the method. Because only fundamentals 
are stressed the pupil is given every opportunity to de- 
velop his own dance personality. No style is taught to 


him. The genuine artist, who has anything to say, 
will use this training as a starting point for evolving 
his particular mode of expression. 

From the beginning a real motivation for dancing 
is developed through concentration and through the 
encouragement of creative activity. While he is learn- 
ing to move correctly, the student is taught to use his 
body for artistic communication, Thus while technique 
is stressed—and Miss Holm considers good technical 
equipment for a dancer essential—it is always regarded 
as a means towards the fullest enjoyment and use of 
dance, and not as an end in itself. Contrary to the 
common supposition, even in their earliest work these 
dancers used many of the technical principles they 
received from the traditional ballet. The turn-out of 
the legs, the five positions, the plies, releves, jumps, 
etc., were never completely discarded. ‘These are 
taught now, but with the addition of the whole scale 
of physical movement which they worked out to give 
the entire body the greatest possibilities of expression. 





One of the real achievements of the German school 
was the important position that it gave to rhythm. 
Ballet had not, of course, been danced in irregular 
meter; there was evenness in the steps as there was 
in the music. But real dance rhythm is something 
more than that meter which is imposed by the music 
or arbitrarily set by the choreographer. It arises from 
the requirements of motion itself. The modern dancers 
recognized this, and they emphasized rhythm by using 


(Continued on Page 118) 


Bennington College students of Henya Holm in “Trend.” 
(Photo courtesy Thomas Bouchard) 
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Editorials 


Tolerance, MATEUR athletic sport in the 
An | large has probably been the most 
Objective democratic institution in America. The 


Amateur Athletic Union of America, 

in its concern for and control of cham- 
pionship, has insisted that neither racial, religious, 
nor national affiliation shall serve as a handicap to 
participation by its members. In collegiate sport the 
same spirit prevails. The Olympic games were re- 
vitalized in the hope that the individual worth of 
man and his neuromuscular achievement would be 
the sole marks of distinction and preference. Indeed 
these games were revived in order that good will be- 
tween nations might result from bringing together in 
friendly competition the representatives of all nations, 
races, and classes of mankind. Good sportsmanship 
and ability were the chief requirements. 

Professional educational groups like ours have sought 
to prevent discrimination in membership. Member- 
ship is not limited because of racial or religious con- 
nections. No record exists in the A.A.H.P.E.R. as 
to the identity of membership of individuals or of 
minority groups. 

The failure of some states to admit colored members 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to group work has resulted in 
discrimination and injustice against our colored mem- 
bers, and has denied the six or seven million Negroes 
opportunities for education, recreation, and health 
benefits that may accrue from professional member- 
ship. By reason of the fact that colored professional 
members cannot join or work with some of the state 
and local associations, they are deprived of some of the 
advantages indicated under the by-laws as inherent in 
membership. 

There is no greater need for education, recreation, 
and health programs in our nation than in the South. 
Because of the system of social segregation, the con- 
trollers of local and federal monies are able to dis- 
criminate in provision of services to minorities to a 
shocking degree. In no segregated area are appro- 
priations for health or education equally distributed 
in accordance with population needs. 

Mississippi and Virginia are the only two southern 
states which do‘ not show statistics for current public 
school expenditures for white and colored children. 
They do exhibit figures for instruction but do not give 
a breakdown showing comparable costs for adminis- 
tration, transportation of pupils, fixed charges, plant 
operation, and maintenance. For 1939—40 current 
school expenditures were shown as follows: 


CurRENT Pusiic ScHooL EXPENDITURES 
Per CHILD ENROLLED, 1939-40 


State White Negro 
Alabama $38.77 $11.67 
Arkansas 26.84 10.63 
Florida 56.57 23.43 
Georgia 43.38 12.47 
Louisiana 65.96 15.46 
Maryland 72.49 55.28 
Mississippi (instruction only) 25.33 5.14 
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North Carolina 41.19 24.05 
Oklahoma 49.75 51.52 
South Carolina 47.34 11.39 
Texas 61.00 29.00 
Virginia (instruction only) 30.87 17.27 


Kentucky and Tennessee, no separate figures. 

The result of this sectional philosophy and social 
practice is being felt in many areas of our national life. 
During the war the low educational status of Negroes 
in the South, prevented the best use of our manpower 
for work or battle. Many white boys had to take more 
than their share of chances to survive the war, be- 
cause so many Negro citizens were too illiterate to be 
used in the armed forces. Much native ability was 
wasted in industry because of the social pattern. 

Much of the energy, time, and planning of the war 
has gone into maintenance of a social system which is, 
in all frankness, an exact replica of the systems in 
Europe which we fought this terrible war to destroy. 
Our cities in the north and west are. glutted with 
Negroes, untrained, unsocial, and unsuited to amalga- 
mation in urban life. They are leaving the states 
where frustration has been their lot. Crime, disease, 
delinquency costs offset the savings affected through 
denying adequate or equal education to Negroes. 


Social planners in the South realize the situation and 
the intelligent people are developing liberal trends of 
thinking and acting. Educational facilities, improved 
sanitation, better housing, and recreation for Negroes 
are necessary to improve living conditions for all. 
Increased opportunities in employment, and _ provi- 
sion for upgrading in jobs with equal pay for equal 
work would prevent the better class of Negro citizens 
from leaving the South and add to the purchasing 
power of all consumers. 

Our own A.A.H.P.E.R. members are morally obli- 
gated to work with the professional leaders and our 
members among the Negroes in the states. Profes- 
sional members should be able to work harmoniously 
together, despite the segregation laws and social pat- 
tern, to aid in uplifting the South through the medium 
of activities in the field of health and recreation. 

State presidents of the A.A.H.P.E.R. might include 
the resources and status of health, physical education, 
and recreation among the Negroes in surveys. Colored 
members could be admitted to community and state 
meetings, and to participate in plans for improvement 
of all the people of the state in our field. 

Negro members should have the opportunity to serve 
and receive recognition upon committees and in other 
capacities. But the chance to such service is blocked 
when Negro members are prevented from attending 
meetings and serving on committees on local levels. 

Local and southern state associations have a re- 
sponsibility to work with all members of the Associa- 
tion in attempting a solution of our many problems. By 
adopting liberal attitudes, and closer professional rela- 
tionships with colored members, we should be able to 
improve social conditions in the South which seriously 
affect the moral influence of our nation in its efforts 
towards world peace.—Edwin B. Henderson, Director, 
Physical Education, Colored Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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A Veterans’ Program in Colleges 


By 


oe ai a 


LT. COL. S. E. BILIK, M.C. 


Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City 


the veteran and the schools are quite eager to do 

their share. The tide of enrollments of veterans 
in colleges is rising steadily and will reach its peak 
as the services complete the vast task of releasing the 
millions of men and women. The assumption is that 
many of the veterans will be nursing along some 
residuum of a training or battle disability which may 
well be benefited by appropriate physical therapy made 
available by the college health service. The intent is 
indeed highly commendable and the popularization of 
the plan deserves wholehearted encouragement. 

It is advisable to start with a warning, however. 
Medical care of war casualties has been superior. The 
patient admitted to a military hospital had at his serv- 
ice a group of selected medical specialists whose en- 
tire working day, effort, and thought were centered on 
personalized diagnosis and treatment, the very best 
of medical and surgical equipment available without 
stint or consideration of cost, the most modern and com- 
plete laboratory measures, the finest of nursing, the ut- 
most attention to his mental and spiritual as well as 
his physical welfare. The whole atmosphere of 
military medicine was permeated with the profound 
purpose of assuring the casualty the best of care 
and the maximum possible rehabilitation. 

In promoting a veterans’ program it is, therefore, 
vital to appreciate the fact that a discharged veteran 
has attained a stage of maximum improvement and 
that nothing else known to modern medicine can fur- 
ther his physical rehabilitation. Miracles of recovery 
are relative and are determined and limited by the 
nature and the severity of the existing tissue dam- 
age. To illustrate, Pfc. Joe Doakes, compound, com- 
minuted fracture of the left femur, had three opera- 
tions. During his many months of hospitalization, he 
received carefully supervised, intensive physical and 
occupational therapy, at first at bedside, later at the 
clinic. The patient was encouraged to cooperate in 
promoting his own recovery by taking specially pre- 
scribed therapeutic exercises for ten minutes out of 
every waking hour. Frequent consultations between 
the surgeon and the chief of the physical reconditioning 
service checked the patient’s progress and led to 
changes in treatment routine as indicated. Ultimately 


T ite v is a universal desire to do one’s utmost for 


Within recent months the author has received an increasing 
number of inquiries from physical educators and athletic 
trainers asking advice on the organization and equipment 
of a physical rehabilitation program for veterans returning 
to college. Equal interest is shown in the most effective meth- 
ods of promoting such rehabilitation. This article attempts 
to answer some of the inquiries received. 
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a stage was reached wherein in face of all the intensive 
therapy, measurements showed that no further im- 
provement was possible. Pfc. Doakes was then sent 
to a convalescent hospital for weeks of general recon- 
ditioning and thence was discharged from the service. 

Shortly veteran Joe Doakes appears on your campus. 
You notice his limp; you are eager to help him; you 
ask him to drop in at the training quarters. The gravest 
error you can commit at this stage is to assume that the 
veteran’s medical care had been inadequate, and 
that he is in need of further treatment and that you 
can relieve his limp by conscientious physical therapy. 
To proceed on this erroneous assumption is certain to 
lead to a great deal of ultimate harm. For example, 
Sgt. Dave Smith’s shrapnel mangled foot had been de- 
liberately fused by an expert orthopedic surgeon, netting 
the soldier a stiffened but a relatively painless foot. Be- 
tween the two evils of disabling pain and a stiffened 
joint, experience has shown the latter to be by far 
the lesser one. The veteran may have a limp but he 
is able to carry on his normal activities in comfort. 
Under the circumstances your well meant efforts to 
mobilize the deliberately ankylosed foot are certain to 
lead to harm. Similar examples from actual case his- 
tories, can be cited applicable to disabilities of the 
knee, the hip, the back, the shoulder, the elbow, the 
wrist, etc. 


Consider now the case of a veteran who has recov- 
ered from a severe osteomyelitis of the tibia. The latter 
had healed most satisfactorily and the patient was dis- 
charged. But osteomyelitis may recur. The veteran 
may come to you complaining that, following a bruise, 
he has developed soreness and swelling over the site of 
the original injury. You conclude that a few hot 
whirlpool baths or short-wave diathermy treatments 
will relieve the symptoms. However, heat applied to a 
smouldering osteomyelitic pocket may break down the 
protective fibrous encapsulation and spread the in- 
fective organisms not only through the bone but into 
the blood stream as well. War injuries have a back- 
ground of serious damage to the bodily tissues. They 
are not relatively innocuous strains and sprains and 
“Charley-horses” and “pulled tendons” commonly en- 
countered in athletic activities. 


HE above warnings should not discourage the estab- 
lishment of veterans’ physical rehabilitation pro- 
grams in colleges. Our aim is to emphasize the pit- 
falls and stress the necessity of starting with the axiom 
that every discharged veteran has attained maximum 
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possible rehabilitation in face of the existing pathology. 
The results may not be ideal but they are maximal. 

Admittedly, no layman, even though in a field allied 
with medicine, should encroach on the fields of medical 
diagnosis and therapeutic prescription other than in the 
minor conditions customarily included under first aid. 
It is the physician who must determine the nature of 
the veteran’s disability and the type of treatment in- 
dicated, if any. College men, with their higher level 
of education, manage to obtain a pretty thorough con- 
cept of the nature of their disabilities, the kind of 
treatment they have had, and the kind of treatment 
that may be of further help to them. Before discharg- 
ing a casualty, the military surgeon routinely gives him 
some common-sense advice on further care of his resi- 
dual disability. The veteran, therefore, can be of 
considerable assistance to the college physician in de- 
termining the advisability of, and the nature of, further 
rehabilitative treatment. 

Under stress of normal or over-exuberant activity, 
the veteran may develop discomfort and aches and pains 
in the injury-matted tissues, leading to static strain, 
compensatory limps, contractures, etc. Symptomatic 
treatment—that is, the relief of such symptoms—is 
the field wherein the proposed veterans’ program can 
achieve its maximum utility, making available prompt 
and knowing physical therapy without undue loss of 
school attendance. However, to reiterate, all such 
treatment should be given only on specific prescrip- 
tion of the college physician who will indicate the diag- 
nosis, the suggested routine of treatment, the aim 
sought, and the precautions to be observed. 


The equipment of a physical rehabilitation depart- 
ment does not differ from that of a well set-up athletic 
training room: whirlpool baths, heat lamps, ultra-violet 
lamp, a diathermy, and a faradic or sinusoidal current 
machine. The amount of equipment and the size of 
the space alloted to the clinic will naturally vary with 
the anticipated patient load. A large university may 
justifiably expect to treat a considerable number of 
cases daily. A smaller college can use its existing 
athletic training facilities assigning specific hours for 
the care of the véterans. Qualified volunteer aid in 
this work should be sought among the physical educa- 
tion majors, 

Clevett of Purdue asks whether the intensive re- 
habilitation experience in the services has disclosed 
any mechanotherapeutic equipment of outstanding 
value. The answer is “No.” Nearly all service hos- 
pitals have a wide variety of such apparatus, some of 
it purchased, some home made, but none of which can 
be considered worthy of recommending as being of 
unusual therapeutic value. The standard equipment 
available in a college gymnasium—stall bars, horizontal 
and parallel bars, flying rings, shoulder wheel, bar- 
bells and dumbbells, pulley weights, ladders, rowing 
machines, stationary bicycles, mats, punching bags, 
basketball goals, and swimming pools—offer all the 
variety of useful-apparatus one can possibly need in 
physical rehabilitation. 

Experience has taught us, however, that of the end- 
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less variety of therapeutic exercises, certain select 
ones combine the simplicity of technique and effec. 
tiveness of results which is our primary aim. I shall 
list these exercises for the various parts of the body— 
(the reader will probably find that most of the 
veterans nursing disabilities are quite acquainted with 
these exercises) : 
Toes: 

Patient sitting on chair. 
and adduction of toes. 

Pick up towel, marbles, or pebbles with toes. 

Riding stationary bicycle. 

Foot: 

Patient sitting on chair. Same exercises as for toes, 

Passive molding of metatarsal arch if indicated. 

Riding stationary bicycle. 

Ankle: 

To mobilize joint and loosen tendon Achilles. Patient sit- 
ing. Active or assistive dorsi and plantar flexion with 
overload (forcing slightly past point of maximum mo- 
tion), inversion and eversion with flexion, circumduction. 

Bandage or towel pull. Patient sitting, knee extended, 
place bandage across ball of foot. Pull on bandage to 
force foot into maximum dorsiflexion. Toes should be 
flexed during pull. Relax. Repeat. Folded towel may 
be used in place of bandage. 

Patient standing. Feet together, heels flat. Bend knees as 
deeply as possible while keeping heels flat. 

Block exercise—2” x 4” block of wood on floor. Rest ball 
of foot on block, heel on floor. Carry weight of body 
forward on foot to stretch Tendon Achilles. 

Dip on stall bars, or on wall, keeping heels -flat. 

Riding stationary bicycle. 

Knee: 

The volume of an atrophied thigh cannot be restored to 
normal by redeveloping the quadriceps femoris muscle 
alone. The adductors, the abductors, and the hamstrings 
are of equal importance. If patient develops flexion con- 
tracture (inability to fully extend the knee) he will limp. 
This is combatted by developing a powerful quadriceps 
and by stretching the hamstrings. If flexion of the knee 
is severely limited, the hamstrings are bound to atrophy 
since they cannot be brought into use. 

Static or muscle setting (isometric) contraction of the 
quadriceps. Patient sitting with knee extended. Con- 
tract quad, hold to count of four, relax, repeat. Pro- 
gressively increase holding count to ten. 

Patient sits on table, leg dangling over end of table. Flex 
and extend knee. Gravity aids flexion. Assistance or 
resistance to improve flexion or extension or both may 
be supplied manually by the technician or by the use of 
weights such as sandbags of varying sizes suspended 
from the arch of the foot. 

Patient supine. With knee extended, slowly flex thigh to 
angle of 45°, abduct, adduct, return to position, relax, 
repeat. ; 

Patient supine. With knee extended, slowly flex thigh to 
angle of 90°, return to position, relax, repeat. 

Patient supine. Flex knee on trunk, extend, relax, repeat. 
Patient supine, bike riding exercise. 

Riding stationary bike. Rowing machine. Climbing stairs. 
Stall bar exercises for flexion and extension of knee. 

Patient standing in charge position, heels flat on ground. 
Ride knee forcefully but steadily forward to extreme 
flexion possible. No pumping. 

Swimming. 

Hip: 

Patient supine. Flexion of thigh, knee extended. Flexion 
of knee on trunk. Flexion of thigh combined with ab- 

‘duction, adduction. With knees straight, cross adduction 
of thighs. External and internal rotation. Circumduc- 
tion. Bike riding exercise. 

Patient prone. Hyperextension of hip joint. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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The Nation and Its Children 


in programs of education, health, and welfare 

for children met in Washington, D. C., September 
19-21, to determine policies for which they might stand 
united, and to outline suggestions for reorganization 
of federal agencies serving children, for needed legis- 
lation, and for action by national organizations. The 
conference was prompted by the announcement of the 
probable termination of child care services under the 


JQ vis programs of ei of organizations interested 


Lanham Act and the consequent immediate need for: 


long-term cooperative planning for children and youth. 

At the conclusion of the sessions a representative 
group presented in person to President Truman a sum- 
mary of the findings of the conference. Those organi- 
zations endorsing the findings and pledging active 
support were the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation ; the American As- 
sociation of University Women; the American Home 
Economics Association; the Association for Childhood 
Education ; the Child Welfare League of America; the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; the National 
Association for Nursery Education; the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The reports of the conference in the four areas 
studied are given below. 


Policies 


The future of the United States of America rests 
with its children. They are at once its greatest re- 
source and its greatest responsibility. The extent to 
which this nation will maintain and develop its demo- 
cratic ways is dependent upon the kind of people the 
children become. Yet our country is without a planned 
policy concerning its children. Little federal action 
has been taken to help the states and communities meet 
basic needs common to all children in a democracy. 

To meet their needs children must have food of 
the quantity and quality that makes physical growth 
possible, clothing and shelter adequate for comfort and 
self-respect, recreation and care that guarantee the 
maximum physical and mental health. They must have 
experiences through which their skills, aptitudes, and 
attitudes may be found out, developed, and used for the 
benefit of themselves and others. They must have guid- 
ance that helps them to contribute their creative efforts 
to society, to function as effective citizens, to engage in 
satisfying work with adequate pay, and to learn ways 
of living together in peace and happiness. 

The financial cooperation of the federal government 
with the states and communities—a principle well estab- 
lished in federal law—is necessary in order to obtain 
the services that will satisfy these needs. 

Constructive planning for children is one of the 


This report was reprinted from Childhood Education, No- 
vember, 1945. 
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most important tasks which can be undertaken. Over- 
all planning is essential. Planning for one group of 
children and then another—usually to meet an emer- 
gency of adult living rather than the needs of childhood 
—tends toward unbalanced programs, unhealthy com- 
petition between agencies, the creation of favored 
groups, and the neglect of the great majority of chil- 
dren. 

All the children of all the people at all levels of 
development from conception to maturity should be in- 
cluded in community, state, and national programs of 
action—regardless of race, color, creed, nationality, or 
place of residence. 

Programs for children should be coordinated. The 
fullest development of the children waits upon such 
coordination. Therefore all agencies—public and pri- 
vate—should work toward this end. 

American family life will be strengthened and en- 
riched by services that assist the home in providing 
for the needs of children. It is the needs of the children 
and their families that should determine the agencies 
to be set up and the coordinated programs to be car- 
ried out. 


Structural Organization 


This conference heartily approves the action taken 
by President Truman in asking that Congress enact 
legislation granting the President authority to reorgan- 
ize the departments and agencies of the executive 
branch of the federal government. 

The particular interest of this conference is the con- 
servation and development of the human resources 
of America, especially of the children and youth. No 
more important objective could be kept in mind in 
the reorganization of the government. 

The federal government is doing much in this im- 
portant field, in fact far more than most citizens realize. 
There are at least 33 federal agencies that deal with 
programs and services for children and youth, services 
in education, health, recreation, employment, security, 
and similar fields or activities. The exact amount of 
expenditures for these services is difficult to determine, 
but it is certain that it runs into a few hundred million 
dollars. 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of the 
present federal agencies for services for children and 
youth is that they are scattered through many depart- 
ments without adequate coordination and often in com- 
petition with each other. Some of these agencies are 
primarily engaged in services to states, localities, and 
private agencies in the nature of leadership, stimula- 
tion, consultation and research; others in administering 
federal funds, especially grants-in-aid; and still othérs 
in directly operating programs. During recent years 
the diffusion of services has increased several fold 
under the pressures and necessities of the depression 
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and the year. 

The complexity of the present organization of serv- 
ices for children and youth can be well illustrated in 
the field of education. Of the ten cabinet departments 
and through the “little cabinet agencies” and four major 
commissions and boards in the executive branch of the 
government, all except the Post Office Department are 
directly engaged in education activities many of which 
affect the programs of the state and local school systems 
and higher educational institutions. While it is per- 
haps true that some of those programs are of such 
nature that they cannot well be separated from the 
agencies now conducting them, such is not the case in 
many important and vital instances. In all cases there 
is need for a high degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion and all agencies dealing with state and local edu- 
cational institutions should have to clear their activities 
through the regular federal and state agencies desig- 
nated to deal with education. 


At the present time the U. S. Office of Education 
is operated as a bureau of the Federal Security Agency ; 
schools in national parks and monuments, schools in 
reclamation projects, schools in war relocation cen- 
ters, and education in outlying territories and posses- 
sions are operated under the Department of Interior ; 
vocational education is operated by the Office of Edu- 
cation, while apprenticeship training is operated by the 
Department of Labor; the school lunch program is 
operated by the Department of Agriculture; the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys is operated by the 
Department of Justice; funds for school building fa- 
cilities and for the maintenance and operation of reg- 
ular schools and extended school services in war-con- 
gested areas are administered exclusively by the Fed- 


eral Works Agency. These examples of diffusion of 


federal programs in education are but a few of the 
many that could be cited. 

What is needed is a major reorganization, of the 
federal structure for administering the education, health, 
welfare, and many other services for children and 
youth. In no other way can needed coordination, co- 
operation and unity of services and purposes be ob- 
tained. In no other way can the present benefits of 
the services of the personnel involved and of the mil- 
lions of dollars now being spent by the federal gov- 
ernment for these services be obtained. 


Except for sound and tested reasons no agency en- 
gaged in specific programs for the conservation and 
development of children and youth should be exempted 
from being placed in a properly coordinated position in 
the suggested new integrated department of the execu- 
tive branch of the government. Where exception proves 
to be the only sound and feasible procedure, executive 
provision and requirements should be made for co- 
operation with the divisions of the new department 
and for the elimination of duplication of efforts and 
services. 

For consideration of the President, we suggest that 
the new department devoted to the conservation and 
development of human resources be assigned cabinet 
status. Such status will place the federal programs 
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dealing with human resources in a position of prestige, 
recognition and influence equal to the position of other 
departments devoted to economic affairs, natural re- 
sources, and national armed defense. 

The chief functions of such a department of the fed- 
eral government should include the following: 

1. Set the standards of cooperation and coordination 
among the several divisions, bureaus, and offices under 
its administration. 

2. Develop standards in cooperating with local, state, 
and other federal agencies and with private agencies 
for the development of personnel, facilities, services and 
administrative organizations. 

3. Cooperate with national, state and local agencies, 
and with private and voluntary agencies in the develop- 
ment of programs concerned with education, health, 
recreation, welfare, and social insurance. 

4. Furnish expert consultative services to states and 
local governmental units and agencies. 

5. Administer financial grants-in-aid provided by 
the Congress to the states and communities in accord- 
ance with need as determined by objective formulas and 
standards. 

6. Conduct research in all fields of human conserva- 
tion and development, and collect, analyze, and dis- 
tribute essential statistical data in this field. 

The operation of the programs affecting children and 
youth in the new department of the federal government 
should be carried on in accordance with the following 
principles : 

1. The administration of federal, state, and local 
programs such as education, public health, and wel- 
fare should operate through the regularly constituted 
agency responsible for such programs. For example, 
the maintenance and operation of schools and of ex- 
tended school services and the planning and location 
of school buildings are not functions of the Federal 
Works Agency, but of state departments of education 
with the counsel and assistance of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The Office of Education should deal only 
with the state departments of education, and the rela- 
tionships of local schools to the program should be 
through their respective state departments of education. 
Similar lines of relationship should be expressed in 
other fields of service. 


2. The programs for human conservation and de- 
velopment, especially those affecting children and youth, 
should be recognized primarily as community func- 
tions. The function of the federal government is to 
furnish grants-in-aid sufficient to guarantee to com- 
munities and states a floor of opportunities and services 
below which people of no community should be per- 
mitted to fall; to furnish leadership, guidance, and stim- 
ulation. The functions of the state are somewhat 
similar to those of the federal government. The direct 
operation of the programs should be left to the fullest 
possible extent to the communities. 


Legislation 


We believe that this country is wise enough ‘and 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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Seven-Player Speedball 


By 


DOROTHY R. DAVIES 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


offer the game of speedball to their women stu- 

dents. This may be due to two reasons. The 
first of these is that the game is a newcomer in the 
field of sports, since it was originated in 1921 by 
E. D. Mitchell at the University of Michigan. 
game was originally designed for men, and it was not 
until ten years following its creation that the game 
was finally adapted for use by girls and women. The 
second reason that speedball is not, being played in 
many places is that twenty-two players are required 
for a game. In many small schools, there are not enough 
students of similar age and interests to be able to play 
a game requiring so large a number. It is for this rea- 
son that we have tried to develop a game for fewer 
players. 

When a sport is adapted or changed to meet new 
conditions, it is essential to keep the unique features 
of the activity. Otherwise, it would be better to cre- 
ate an entirely new game. The essential elements 
which make speedball a unique and interesting sport 
are the techniques which combine the use of both the 
arms and the legs. Speedball also uses techniques which 
are common to basketball, or soccer, or football. In 
any adaptation of speedball, the following techniques 
must be retained: (1) throwing and catching, (2) 
dribbling, punting, place kicking, and drop kicking, 
(3 pick-ups of stationary and rolling balls, (4) guard- 
ing, (5) running. 

Several plans were experimented with before de- 
ciding upon any one modified game of speedball. An 
eight-player game consisting of five forwards and three 
backs has been used in California, and can be found 
in the literature.t 


Mei: schools in the United States still do not 


1Anna Espenschade and Anna Schieffer, “Speedball — An 
Adaptable Game,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
XV:1 (January, 1945), p. 34. 


Fig. . Diagram of seven-player speedball field. 
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The 


At Southern Illinois Normal University, the writer 
has been using a seven-player game consisting of three 
forwards, three backs, and a goalkeeper. This number 
of players was selected because it kept the original 
plan of speedball which was to have one back mark- 
ing each forward. As long as each forward is marked 
by one back, any single back feels free to tackle without 
fear of leaving a large opening through which the at- 
tackers can pass. When a game has fewer backs than 
forwards, the backs have to mark more than one player. 
Because of this, the backs are likely to drop back to 
within a few yards of the goal and play defensively. 

In speedball, the backs must play up in order to 
assist the forwards in an attacking game. When the 
forwards are playing an aerial game using overhead 
throws to pass the ball, they must run fairly close to 
each other. Players must keep their overhead passes 
short in order to assure accuracy. Because of this, a 
forward with the ball often finds all the other for- 
wards on her team too closely guarded to receive a 
pass, and therefore must use a backward pass to one 
of her own backs. Backs who play defensively and 
fail to advance up the field following the forward line 
only fulfill half of their duties. 

There is another reason why backs must play up 
in speedball. It is the duty of the backs to field a 
ground ball and convert it into an aerial ball which can 
subsequently be passed to the forwards. When a 
back plays too near the goal she is defending, it leaves 
a large gap between her and her forward line. This 
either causes the forwards to retreat and thus be out 
of position when the ball is recovered, or permits the 
opposing team to recover the ball. In either case a 
back loses her chance to quickly loft a rolling ball to 
herself and pass or punt to a teammate ahead. 

The forward line play in speedball must also be 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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School Administrators Discuss the Field 

EGIONAL conferences of the American Association of 

School Administrators will be held in Kansas City, Feb- 
ruary 20-22; Atlanta, February 25-27; New York City, March 
4-7; and Chicago, March 12-14. These conferences will have 
discussion groups devoted to the theme “Health and Physical 
Fitness” and the discussions will highlight the recently pub- 
lished report of the Educational Policies Commission and the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. entitled Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth—Educational Policies for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Copies may be secured 
from 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 10 
cents each. The report appears in the January Journal. 


Veterans Told About Opportunities 

7 Occupational Brief No. 37 entitled The Job of the 

Physical Education Teacher, which is being used by the 
armed services in separation centers, may be secured for five 
cents per copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. A discount of 25 
per cent is allowed on orders of one hundred or more copies 
of this small 13-page guidance statement sent to one address. 

The brochure consists of the following divisions: What He 
Does; How He Qualifies; What He Earns; and What Is the 
Employment Outlook. It was prepared by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the A.A.H.P.E.R., C. O. Jackson, 
University of Illinois, Chairman, on request of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the War 
Manpower Commission for use in the education programs of 
the armed services. 
War Training Films 

|» meena the four years of 1941-1945 the Armed Forces pro- 

duced more than six-fold the number of motion pictures 
and filmstrips that had even been produced before for strictly 
educational purposes. Films were used literally with the entire 
Army and Navy. Educational institutions may expect a greater 
emphasis on the use of all types of visual aids since more 
people than ever before have been subjected to training films 
as a regular instructional tool and appreciate their value. 

Educators will list films they believe useful to civilian edu- 
cation. Services will make films available through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Choices can be made from lists to be 
circulated. The U. S. Office of Education will publicize film 
subjects and will make them available to schools through its 
newly organized surplus property nationwide liaison officer 
network. 
Research Fellowship 

pra Psi Kappa, professional physical education frater- 

nity for women, has announced its graduate research 
fellowship for 1945-46. The award, amounting to $250, is to be 
made to a woman doing an outstanding piece of research in 
the field of health and physical education. Applicants should 
be women who have at least one degree with a major in phys- 
ical education. All applications for the fellowship award must 
be received before March 1 by the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Dr. 
Glassow will furnish further information on request. 


The Law of Self-Centrol 
y ieeee National Education Association has inaugurated a 
monthly series of posters in its Journal. The first, “The 


Law of Self-Control,” is a part of “The Code of the Good 
American,” commonly known as “The Children’s Morality 
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Code,” prepared by William J. Hutchins. 

No field of education possesses better opportunities for the 
development of sportsmanship, character, and general citizen- 
ship qualities than health, physical education, and recreation. 
The number one code of the good American commands the 
attention of all workers in the field. 

THE Law oF SELF-C@NTROL 

“The good American controls himself. 

“Those who best control themselves can best serve their 
country. 

“I will control my tongue, and will not allow it to speak 
mean, vulgar, or profane words. I will think before I speak. 
I will tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

“IT will control my temper, and will not get angry when 
people or things displease me. Even when indignant against 
wrong and contradicting falsehood, I will keep my self-control. 

“I will control my thoughts, and will not allow a foolish 
wish to spoil a wise purpose. 

“I will control my actions. 
and insist on doing right. 

“I will not ridicule nor defile the character of another; I 
will keep mv self-recnect 04 1--! 


I will be careful and thrifty, 


4 sutcittauutial neaith organization and recom- 
mended that the Senate pass it at the earliest possible date. 
This resolution endorses the recommendation made by the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco that a conference 
be convened to draw up the statutes of an international health 
organization, and requests the President, on behalf of the 
United States, to urge upon the United Nations Organization 
the prompt formation of such an organization. 

A group of medical experts and civic leaders which met re- 
cently in a conference called by the State Department consid- 
ered that the general functions of the organization should in- 
clude collection of world-wide disease statistics as a basis for 
the control of epidemics; standardization and control of drugs 
and other therapeutic agents; centralization, consolidation, and 
subsequent distribution of health and medical knowledge; as- 
sistance to national health services in controlling diseases at 
their sources; and stimulation of further development of public 
health services. 

Participation in such an international health organization, the 
committee declared, is “an urgent necessity for the well-being 
of every American citizen as well as for world health... . . 
Disease does not respect national boundaries. Particularly in 
our shrinking world, the spread of disease via airplane or other 
swift transport across national boundaries gives rise to ever- 
present danger. Thus it is to protect ourselves that we must 
help to wipe out disease everywhere.” (From the Bulletin of 
the Child Welfare Information Service, Inc., 930 F Street, 
Washington 4, D. C.) 

Convention Reports and Addresses 

peers of all meetings and copies of all addresses at the 

St. Louis Convention will be needed for four important 
reasons, namely, for inclusion in whole or part in the Conven- 
tion Proceedings, for use in publicity before, during and after 
the convention, in the preparation of the Summary Session on 
the last’ day of the convention, and for possible publication in 
the Journal. 

All speakers in all types of meetings are urgently requested 
to be prepared in advance to submit written copies of their 
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talks. These should be sent to Mr. Clair Houston, Chairman 
of the Records Committee, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri, before April 6 or be left in the designated place in 
the Convention Headquarters. 


Visitors to the National Office 
MHE following individuals have recently visited the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. Headquarters Office: 

Lt. (jg) R. E. Link, Mrs. Leo Lindsey Gleaves, Grace W. 
Palmer, Capt. W. J. Treece, Sally Lucas Jean, Commander 
L. W. Olds, Mrs. Ferne Harris Hunsehe, William L. Hughes, 
A. H. Pritzlaff, John L. Bracken, Katherine B. Crisp, William 
H. Crisp, W. W. Patty, Donald Minnegan, Frank S. Stafford, 
Major Ralph A. Piper, Elizabeth McHose, Sylvia Davidson, 
George McDonald, Lt. Col. Percy O. Clapp, Ruth W. Fisher, 
Ruth Fleischman, Jay B. Nash, Louise E. Stone, Elsie M. 
Wagoner, Major Don A. Veller, Helen Marie Byars Doland, 
Vivian Drenckhahn, Major Willard P. Ashbrook, and Lt. 
Comdr. Staff Cassell. 


Bauer, American Medical Association, Chicago, and Mayhew 
Derryberry, United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, 2D. G. 


Armed Forces Educational Techniques 

A two-year investigation was inangurated recently by the 
American Council on Education, Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to determine what civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from the wartime educational techniques of the armed 
services. A grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the General Education Board was made for 
the study. The study is being directed by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
Commissioner of Education of Connecticut, who is on leave of 
absence for this purpose. Among the subjects selected for in- 
tensive study is one concerning the techniques used for training 

teachers of health and physical education. 

Venereal Disease Control 

HE United States Public Health Service has received an 
appropriation of $5,311,000 for the administration of the 





Find and take your current A.A.H.P.E.R. member- 
ship cards. Registration fees for members are less than 
for non-members. This is one of the privileges of offi- 
cial identification with the A.A.H.P.E.R. Possession of 
membership cards will save much time and possible in- 
convenience at the time of registration. If the card is 
not shown then, the non-member registration fee will be 
charged and if the individual is found to be a member 
after checking the records in Washington the appro- 
priate refund will be made. 

The following registration fees will prevail: 

Member of profession (N.E.A. or 


A.A.H.P.E.R. $1.00 
Non-professional members of family 1.00 
Members of profession not affiliated 2.00 
Non-members of profession 2.00 
Student members, A.A.H.P.E.R. 25 
Student non-members 1.00 
Single convention session 50 


Make your hotel and travel reservations early. Save 
time and trouble by writing Mr. J. Stanley Nants, Chair- 
man of A.A.H.P.E.R. Housing Bureau, 910 Syndicate 
Trust Building, St. Louis. See December Journal for 





Early Suggestions For Convention Delegates 


detailed hotel information and reservation blank. 

Plan to stay the full time if at all possible. Get full 
benefit of all phases of the Convention. 

Study the outlined program in the January Journal 
and also the detailed program to be published in the 
March issue of the Journal. Come prepared to take part 
in the discussions. Make your experience available to 
others who need your help. 

If you have educational exhibit materials please con- 
tact Mr. William Sellman, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
for reservation of space and information. 

Study the complete program. 

Select those meetings and events to which you can 
contribute and from which you can secure the greatest 
benefit for yourself, your school, and your community. 

List your problems and arrange to talk them over 
with leaders who can be of assistance. 

Save time to visit and study the exhibits. 

Be on time at meetings. Take part in discussions. 

Order a copy of the Convention Proceedings. 

Plan to publicize and make known your findings at 
the Convention when you return home. The Convention 
is a source of power. Plug in on it. 








Surplus Property 


| a U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., has 


been designated as the official governmental agency for the 
distribution of surplus property. Dr. Henry F. Alves has been 
designated Director of the Surplus Property Administration 
and Dr. E. J. Brown as Deputy Director in the same office. 
The U. S. Civil Service is now completing selection of state 
school officers in each state department of education to handle 
surplus property to schools in each state. Individuals are urged 
to send their requests to their state school officers and if none 
has been appointed and announced write to Dr. Alves or Dr. 
Brown. 

Readers of the Journal will be kept informed of any official 
memorandums issued on this problem. 


Cooperation in Health Education 
i en National Conference for Cooperation in Health Edu- 
cation met in New York City, December 29-30, to discuss 
school health problems relating to the educational qualifica- 
tions of school personnel (administrators, physicians, and 
nurses), policies, needs and implementation, legislation, and 
priority topics in health education. 

The following officers were elected for a two-year period: 
Chairman, John L. Bracken, American Association of School 
Administrators, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri; 
Vice Chairman, Bosse Randle, National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, New York City; Secretary, Vivian 
Drenckhahn, National Tuberculosis Association, New York 
City; additional members of Executive Committee, W. W. 
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venereal disease rapid treatment center program. Of this 
amount $3,636,609 has been earmarked for grants-in-aid. 

Dr. E. A. Gillis, Acting Chief, Division of Venereal Dis- 
eases, USPHS, in explaining the efficiency of these centers, 
drew the following comparison between the results being 
achieved by regular clinics and rapid treatment centers: 

“Only about 25 per cent of the cases that came to the 
clinics with infectious syphilis have received sufficient treat- 
ment to render them non-infectious; whereas, with these rapid 
treatment centers, 100 per cent are rendered non-infectious, 
and about 80 or 90 per cent of them are cured. In other words, 
the rapid treatment centers are about 4 times as efficient.” 


Wisconsin Extends Injury Benefits 

HE Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association is ex- 

tending its system of injury benefits to all of the 50,000 
public school children in the state. For an annual fee of only 
10 cents every pupil will be covered for any accident occurring 
on the school premises during the school day. Always a pioneer 
in the accident benefit field, Wisconsin is to be congratulated 
for this progressive venture. 


Student Section Meeting 
LL teacher-education institutions offering courses in health, 
physical education, and recreation, especially those in the 
Central and Midwest Districts, are urged to encourage their 
students, both men and women, to attend the annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, April 9-13. On Friday afternoon, April 12, 
a meeting of the Student Section is scheduled. An outstanding 
program is being arranged. Miss Mary R. McKee, Professor 








of Physical Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, is 
serving as faculty sponsor of the Student Section for this 
meeting. 
Mere Public Relations 

ene National Education Association has inaugurated a new 

monthly publication, The Public and Education, the pur- 
pose of which is to present directly to influential lay leaders in 
all phases of American life significant information concerning 
the role of education in our country. It is being sent free to a 
selected list of approximately 50,000 leaders both within and 
outside the teaching profession. Suggestions of names of indi- 
viduals who should be included on the mailing list may be sent 
to Dr. Lyle Ashby, Editor, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A series of six or seven articles relating to health, physical 
education, and recreation being prepared by the Public Rela- 
tions committee of the A.A.H.P.E.R. with W. K. Streit, Board 
of Education, Cincinnati, chairman, will appear from time to 
time. The first article “Physical Unfitness—An American 
Tragedy” appeared in the November, 1945, issue. 

Coordination Effort in New York City 
HE New York State Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation recently established a New York 
City Zone, designed to coordinate the efforts of all agencies 
and organizations here concerned with physical education and 
to focus public attention on the need for health and physical 
education programs. 

At a joint meeting of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the New York 
City Association for Teachers of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion which was held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a temporary committee was elected to carry through the 
effort for greater cooperation within the field and to improve 
public relations there. Dr. Thomas Ierardi of City College 
was elected president of the committee; Mrs, Ethel Engelsen, 
Hunter College, vice president; Dr. Emma Waterman, Grover 
Cleveland High School, secretary, and Patricia Hagman, Lin- 
coln School, treasurer. 

Consultation Service 
A SPLENDID service has been planned for delegates to the 
annual convention. Those individuals desiring to consult 
some expert at the St. Louis Convention, April 9-13, on a 
specific problem or area of work are urged to write to the 
Chairman of the Consultation Service, Mr. R. L. Pigott, Junior 
High School, 2400 Sutton Avenue, Maplewood 17, Missouri. 

The problems desired to be discussed should be stated. The 
names of two or more persons with whom one would desire 
to consult should be indicated. Mr. Pigott will try to make 
the necessary appointments and notify before convention time 
the ones requesting such service. 

Consultation service will not be limited to those having such 
appointments. Every effort will be made to grant worth- 
while service for all requests during the convention. 

Briefs 
Bie: Southwest District Association in cooperation with the 

California State Association will hold its annual conference 
in Los Angeles, Aptil 16-18, 1946. 

Congress has officially designated the first week in October 
each year as National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. 

The newly revised Gymnasium Director’s Handbook, 1945- 
46, has just been published by the Narragansett Machine Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. This publication of 80 small pages 
aims to be the gymnasium director’s pocket companion to 
keep in convenient form such information as will be of daily 
value. 

Dr. Carl P. Schott, Pennsylvania State College, was elected 
president of the U. S. Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association at 
the annual meeting held recently in New York City. 

Willard N. Greim, director of health and physical education, 
public schools, Denver, and member of the Board of Directors 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. representing the Central District Associa- 
tion, was re-elected president of the Amateur Athletic Union 
at its annual meeting held in Richmond, Virginia. 

Blanche M. Trilling, professor and director of physical edu- 
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HONOR ROLL 
Seven groups granted Honor Roll status for 1945-46 
were presented in the December issue of the Journal, 
p. 539. As of January 1 the following additional groups 
have been reported for Honor Roll recognition. 
Teacher-Education Institutions With 100 Per Cent 
Enrollment of All Major Students in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
School Membership Chairman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Jeanetta T. Land 
Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Auburn. 
Green Mountain Junior College, Emily A. Ross 
Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Poultney, 
Vt. 
Iowa State College of Agricul- Germaine G. Guiot 
ture and Mechanic Arts, De- 
partment of Physical Educa- 
cation for Women, Ames. 
North Texas State Teachers Donnie Cotteral 
College, Denton 
Seaton Hall College, South Or- V. J. Filippo 
ange, New Jersey 
University of Arkansas, Depart- Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
ment of Physical Education for 
Women, Fayetteville 
University of Georgia, Depart- Mrs. Mary Ella Soule 
ment of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Athens 
Cities Achieving 100 Per Cent Enrollment 
of All Teachers 


Garden City, New York Carroll H. Smith 











cation for women at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the second semester of 1945-46. 
Dr. Marie L. Carns, Associate Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed acting director to 
serve during Miss Trilling’s leave. Dr. Carns was an assist- 
ant professor in the department of physical education for 
women at Wisconsin prior to her connection with the Medical 
School. She has done outstanding work in both physical educa- 
tion and medicine. 

The annual convention of the N.E.A. Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development will be held in St. Louis, 
March 21-23. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. is the largest of the 25 departments of 
the National Education Association. Ranking second with ap- 
proximately 1500 fewer members is the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. The Elementary School Prin- 
cipals rank third with approximately 3000 less and the Music 
Educators rank fourth with 3500 less. ; 

Members are urged not to send cash for their membership 
fees, but if it is judged necessary to do so please state in the 
correspondence the amount sent. Using checks and money 
orders for fees helps to insure accurate records. 

The Center for Safety Education, New York University, 8 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, has announced twenty-three 
graduate fellowships and scholarships in safety education and 
allied fields for the academic years 1945-46 and 1946-47. The 
next appointments, to be made next September 1, are awards 
for leadership training, research, and field work for veterans, 
school administrators, teachers, graduate students, and _per- 
sonnel of governmental and municipal agencies. Further de- 
tails may be secured from Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director. 

Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger has been appointed director of 
health and physical education at Springfield College and will 
assume his duties on March 1. Dr. Esslinger, formerly of 
Stanford University and now teaching at the University of 
California, served as a major in the School of Personnel Serv- 
ices, Office of the Surgeon General, and Army Service Forces 
with important responsibilities in physical education and re- 
habilitation. 

Dr. H. Harrison Clark, forrherly of Syracuse University and 
immediate past president of the New York State Association 
is now director of graduate studies at Springfield College after 
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serving as a major in charge of physical reconditioning in the 
Army Air Forces Personnel Distribution Command at Louis- 
ille. 

: Hotel reservations for the annual convention of the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. may be secured by writing the chairman of the Housing 
Bureau, Mr. J. Stanley Nants, 910 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. An official application blank with the 
necessary information appears in the December issue of the 
Journal, p. 555 

Springfield College plans to resume resident instruction for 
upper classmen on March 15, followed by a summer term, and 
full operation for all classes next September. 

Major Ralph Piper, on leave from the staff at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is now in charge of the physical recondi- 
tioning program at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. F. Kilander, for nine years Dean at Panzer College 
in Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, 
and for ten years head of the science department of Upsala 
College, has joined the staff of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation as Associate in Health Education. During the war 
years Dr. Kilander served as regional chief of industrial nutri- 
tion for the War Food Administration. 

Dr. Elna Harrison Nelson has been appointed chief in the 
division of health and physical education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and Dr. Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 
has been appointed senior adviser. The new chief came to the 
State Department from Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
and the senior adviser from West Chester State Teachers 
College. Dr. Nelson succeeds Dr. J. Wynn Fredericks who 
has been on military leave for the last two years and resigned 
recently to teach at the University of Southern California. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran in his recent annual report 
has proposed a six-point program for the United States Public 
Health Service. These are (1) a sanitary environment for 
everyone, (2) an adequate hospital system,(3) expanded public 
health service, (4) augmented research, (5) training of health 
and medical personnel, and (6) a national medical care pro- 
gram. 

One out of twelve babies, so a census official estimates, is 
being born out of wedlock. Most of these unmarried mothers 
are very young. Almost half have not reached their 26th birth- 
day and another quarter of the total are from 20 to 25 years 
old. 

There is still need for at least 100 copies each of the Octo- 
ber, 1944, and January, 1945, issues of the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. Individuals sending these to the A.A. 
H.P.E.R., 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., will 
be paid 35 cents each on their receipt. 

Huxley said, “Perhaps the most valuable result of all educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself do the thing you have to 
do when it has to be done, whether you like it or not.” 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the N.E.A. Journal, recently 
quipped, “Violent exercise after 40 is especially harmful if one 
does it with a knife and fork.” 


lowa Plan of Unification 


A UNIFIED membership plan was inaugurated two years 

ago by the Iowa Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation in an attempt to encourage prospective 
members to take advantage of both state and national mem- 
berships. It was a definite appeal to bargain-hunters. The 
motion moved and carried was as follows: “That the member- 
ship dues for the state association memberships be fixed at 
one dollar. Where membership to the A.A.H.P.E.R. is ordered 
through the treasurer of the state association, the combined 
membership dues shall be three dollars, of which the state 
association shall keep fifty cents, contributing the other fifty 
cents to the national membership. This provision shall apply 
only when the national membership is ordered through the 
association in the name of an individual (not in the name of 
the school) .” 

According to Roy B. Moore, public schools, Creston, state 
association president, “The plan thus deprives the state asso- 
ciation of fifty cents from the member who takes advantage of 
the combination, but we feel that the plan has paid dividends 
in professional advancement of physical educators.” 
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Educational Exhibits 

NDIVIDUALS and groups are urged to make exhibits of 

educational materials at the annual convention in St. Louis, 
April 9-13. The purpose of the educational exhibits is to pro- 
mote interest and better understanding through displays de- 
picting historical progress, play areas, gymnasia, swimming 
pools, equipment in general, and significant projects or activi- 
ties such as crafts, hobbies, or experiments. The exhibits 
might consist of graphs, books, sculpture, teaching manuals, 
organizational charts, models, or similar materials and devices. 

No advertising type of exhibit is permitted except in the 
commercial exhibits for which a regular fee of $75.00 is charged. 
No orders may be taken, subscriptions solicited, or goods sold, 
except for and by the National Association itself or by one 
of its constituent groups such as Sections. The Association 
does not underwrite any expenses incurred by educational ex- 
hibitors nor does it assume responsibility for the safety of 
materials exhibited. However, every reasonable precaution will 
be taken to protect them. Specific requests for allotment of 
space should be sent to Mr. William Sellman, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Missouri, not later than March 1. 

Rectangular tables (244x6 feet) and easels to which ma- 
terials may be pinned or tacked will be provided for the 
exhibits. 

New Director of Health Education Service 

IVIAN V. Drenckhahn joined the staff of the National 

Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York, as Associate in Health Education, on October 1. 
She will be largely responsible for the development of child 
health education programs, but will also work in the field of 
adult health education. She succeeds Miss Louise Stracham 
who, until her retirement on June 30, was director of the child 
health education service. 

Miss Drenckhahn has been engaged in government work for 
the past three years, serving as senior specialist in nutrition in 
the U. S. Office of Education and later as field consultant in 
the southwestern states and Puerto Rico for the Nutrition 
Program Branch, War Food Administration. Previously Miss 
Drenckhahn worked in the health education field in New York 
and Michigan. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

HE United States Office of Education and the National 

Education Association have recently released data showing 
by states the average annual salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals 1919-1944. Although salaries have more than 
doubled during the twenty-five years (from $871 in 1919-20 
to an estimated $1755 in 1943-44) they are still far too low 
and should be doubled again. 

The average salary of teachers was at least $500 less than 
average earnings in industry in 1944-45. The average annual 
earnings of industrial workers increased 56 per cent from 
1940 to 1943 while teachers’ salaries increased only 11 per cent. 

The average teacher’s salary of $1786 (estimated) for 1944- 
45 would buy about what $1350 would have brought in 1940. 


President's Health Program 


O*’ November 19 President Truman sent to the Congress a 
special message proposing a 5-point national health pro- 
gram. 

In his message, the President reviewed the problems and 
needs, and he submitted the following 5-point program for 
immediate legislative action; (1) Construction of hospitals 
and related facilities: (2) Expansion of public health, maternal, 
and child health services; (3) Medical education and research ; 
(4) Prepayment of medical costs; and (5) Protection against 
loss of wages from sickness and disability. 

The complete text of the President’s message may be found 
in House Document 380, dated November 19, 1945, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Filipino Physical Education and Athletics 
T. Carl A. Sorenson, now serving as assistant athletic di- 
rector of the Army Staff School in Yokohama since leaving 


Manila last November, described the physical education and 
athletic program in the Philippines in a recent communication. 
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“While serving on the faculty of the United States Army 
Athletic Staff School in Manila, I had an opportunity to make 
a study of the Filipino system of physical education and ath- 
letics. 

“The two men who probably have done most toward the 
advancement of physical education and athletics in the Philip- 
pines are Captain Pedro Ablan and Captain Serafin Akino, 
both now serving in the Filipino Army. Both of these men 
are graduates of Springfield College. 

“Physical education in the Filipino schools and colleges is 
given the same academic credit toward graduation as is his- 
tory, economics, or any other subject. Filipino educators have 
long realized the role that physical education plays in the 
general scheme of education. They firmly believe in a sound 
mind in a healthy body. 

“Their physical education carries over into later life. It is 
not often that one sees a Filipino out of condition. The people 
are very agile and do not show their age. At a recent Filipino 
track meet I saw a lean 5-foot, 6-inch Filipino clear 6 feet in 
the running high jump with no apparent effort. Upon inquir- 
ing I found out that he was 48 years of age. 

"In the schools, physical education goes hand in hand with 
military training. They alternate from day to day, having 
physical education one day and military training the next. 
Five hours a week of physical education is required in the 
schools. 

“Not only do they conduct a good intramural athletic pro- 
gram, but they have a strong interscholastic program among 
the various schools and colleges. The most popular sports are 
soccer, baseball, softball, volleyball, basketball, track and field, 
swimming, badminton, and horseshoes. Filipinos as a whole 
are excellent basketball players, as they are very quick and 
have splendid coordination. However, when they play American 
teams they are at a disadvantage because of their short stature, 
the Americans controlling the rebounds off both backboards. 

“Filipino schools and colleges have suffered a great deal 
because of the war. When the Japs moved in during 1942, 
Filipino physical educators had to bury their prized library 
books and records to prevent them from falling into Jap hands. 
School buildings were burned down and bombed out the same 
as 95 per cent of the other buildings in large Filipino cities. 
However, authorities with the aid of the American Govern- 
ment, are starting to build a new and what they hope will be 
a better Philippines.” 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 














By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 
POE. 3. so wane? iinet By Viola Ramsey 

At the annual meeting of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, J. C. Picard, University of 
Arizona, was elected president, Miss Catherine Wilkinson, 
North Phoenix High School, vice president, and John L. Bar- 
ringer, Tucson Senior High School, secretary-treasurer. The 
delegates-at-large on the executive board are Norris J. Stever- 
son, Tucson, and R. H. Lavik, Tempe. 

The first executive meeting of the state association was held 
in Tucson on January 12, 1946. Plans for the year were out- 
lined. 

The following have returned from military service and are 
resuming their physical education and athletic duties in the 
men’s physical education department at the University of 
Arizona: F. T. Gibbings, from the Army Special Services 
Division; J. L. Picard, from the Army Medical Corps; and 
B. H. Robinson, from the Navy. 

For the first time since 1942, the state university was repre- 
sented by a varsity football team this fall, which finished a five- 
game schedule undefeated. Other varsity sports returning to 
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the athletic calendar with the end of the war will be track and 
baseball. Basketball has had a modified schedule over the past 
three years. Schedules for these sports will embrace other 
southwestern college teams and service teams. 

Also, for the first time since 1942, the University will be the 
host for the high schools competing in the State Champion- 
shin Basketball Tournament on March 7, 8, and 9, as well as 
for the State Track and Field Meet in May. 

A new high school athletic event was initiated on December 
29, when two football teams representing the northern and 
southern sections of the state met at the University Stadium. 
Players and coaches in charge of the teams were selected by 
the decisions of 60 high school coaches throughout the state. 
Mike Casteel was general chairman. 


Frank Williams, formerly with the health education division 
of the State Health Department, has returned from the Navy 
to resume his old duties. 


While still emphasizing the importance of physical fitness, 
the men’s physical education department, University of Arizona, 
is relaxing many of the restrictions set up during the war which 
limited the choice of physical activities to students. 


The Arizona State College at Tempe has issued invitations 
to the high schools of the state to participate in the state high 
school archery meet on the campus Saturday, March 16. In the 
past, this meet has been conducted by mail, but since a number 
of the participating schools have requested and shown an in- 
terest in having a regulation meet, the change is being made. 
At the same time, a state badminton meet is to be held also 
on the campus. This is the first time that such an event is be- 
ing held (and it is planned that the tournament will become an 
annual affair on the Tempe campus. 

The physical education majors enrolled in the class “Teach- 
ing of Physical Education” directed the junior high school 
children from the Campus Training School in the production 
of “The Juggler of Notre Dame” as a Christmas program for 
the parents. This dance pantomine production was staged with 
the cooperation of the Training School music department which 
trained the chanters, and the Training School dramatics de- 
partment, which coached the narrator. This project is only one 
of the varied types of experiences offered to those taking the 
course in teaching of physical education. It gave the students 
experience with extracurricular activities, as well as dramatics, 
costuming, stage setting, lighting, make-up, and dance. 

In Tucson, Arizona, on December 8 the women’s athletic 
association of the University sponsored its first Sports Day 
since before the war. Students from Arizona State College at 
Tempe, Phoenix Junior College, and the University partici- 
pated. The events included golf, volleyball, tennis, archery, 
hockey, and badminton. There were approximately 150 par- 
ticipants. 

The state N.S.W.A committee met in Phoenix on December 
1. Among other things discussed was a separate Phoenix chair- 
man to take care of the Salt River Valley area. Mrs. Bettse 
Martin Phelps of North Phoenix High School has been ap- 
pointed as temporary chairman. 

The officers for the current year of the Tucson Physical 
Education Association include: Virginia Robinson, president; 
George McConnell, vice president; Gertrude Wagner and 
Lowell C. Baily, executive committee members. The groups 
met early in the year to make their plans. It was decided to 
conduct clinics covering the various activities taught at different 
age levels. Starting with the fundamentals of kicking, throw- 
ing, and catching different types of balls, they plan to carry the 
activities from the elementary school level through the junior 
and senior high school levels. Group games and dances will 
also be included. 

Mr. Lowell C. Bailey gave a talk to the organization in the 
form of a demonstration on weight lifting for use in developing 
body coordination that is needed for daily activities and not 
merely for muscle devclopment alone. 

The Tucson Association met to hear the General Mills re- 
cording on sports, narrated by Bill Stern. A report was given 
on the Arizona Association meeting which was held in Phoenix. 
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A report was made to the group of the talk of Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams. ; 

Miss Catherine Wilkinson, North Phoenix High School, will 
serve on the Southwest District planning committee. Frank 
Williams will help on the health objectives, Odd Halseth, on 
recreation, and Miss Wilkinson, physical education objectives. 

On January 16, all GAA members of North Phoenix High 
School took chest x-rays provided by the State Health de- 

rtment. 

Volleyball interest ran high this year at North Phoenix. 
Aside from a regular GAA after-school program a volleyball 
doubles tournament was added. The girls used a 40-x-15-foot 
court. Much amusement was afforded in the doubles finale when 
two physical education faculty members, “The Bloomer Girls” 
layed the champions. 

With the conclusion of war restrictions the N.P.H.S. GAA 
has again resumed their program of picnic parties and informal 
playdays with neighboring schools. Informal games of volley- 
ball have been played with St. Mary’s and Phoenix Junior 
College, followed by a social hour of dancing and refreshments. 


Another activity of the North High GAA was a joint picnic * 


with the GAA. of Phoenix Union High School. The girls 
played volleyball, softball, and touch football. A picnic supper 
concluded the day. 

On December 14 the Sports Day planned by the North 
Phoenix High School was cancelled due to a flu epidemic 
prevalent throughout the country. Mesa, Tempe, Glendale, 
Phoenix High, St. Mary’s, and North High, members of the 
Salt River Valley Girls’ Athletic Association, were scheduled 
to appear, plus two guests schools, Duncan and Yuma. Plans 
were made for two round-robin volleyball tournaments. Eight 
teams were to compete in each tournament, the winners of each 
to play for top honors of the day. While volleyball was to have 
been in progress, a doubles tournament in tennis was to have 
been played. A Mexican luncheon and program was to have 
ended the day for the 250 girl participants. 

St. Mary’s High School will be hostess for the basketball 
sports day, and Glendale Union High School will be hostess 
for softball this spring. 

The North Phoenix High GAA was invited to St. Mary’s 
High School for volleyball games and a coed dance in January. 

It is noted that three of the big war memorial finance drives 
in this state for commemorating our World War II dead are 
to be utilized in erecting student union buildings. Such projects 
pay a rich recreational return. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Grace Rhonemus, State Chairman for N.S.W.A. in North 
Dakota, sends the following news: The state basketball chair- 
man for North Dakota wrote an article on “Girls’ Physical 
Education Problems in Small Schools.” This was published 
in The North Dakota Teacher. It stressed the control of bas- 
ketball rules and regulations for girls in the North Dakota 
high schools. 

A committee has been appointed to try to obtain member- 
ship for women on the Consolidated Basketball League. 
N.S.W.A. guides and pamphlets have been distributed at teach- 
ers’ conventions and talks to the women’s section were made. 

$e ¢ 

Wyoming again has an active physical education association 
after being inactive during the war years. Miss Helen Newland 
of Cheyenne High School is president and Miss Wilma Mc- 
Leod of Rawlins High School is secretary-treasurer. 

All of the physical education instructors are endeavoring 
to have the state girls’ athletic association become active 
again. Many of the schools do have very active associations. 
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The Rawlins G.A.A. program emphasizes individual sports. 
The Rock Springs G.A.A. is emphasizing health, posture, and 
corrective work. The life sketch of a famous woman athlete 
is given each week. “Learn to Dance” classes are held each 
week and picnics, skating, bowling, and skiing parties are 
held monthly. sje te: 

A new local women’s officials’ rating board has been formed 
in the Troy-Albany-Schenectady area in New York. The name 
of the Board is the Capitol District Board of Women’s Officials. 
Miss Betty Hicks of Russell Sage College is chairman; Miss 
Eleanor Rehberg of Knickerbacker Junior High School, Troy, 
is secretary-treasurer; Miss Doretta Ferber of Emma Willard 
School is vice chairman. The Board will conduct a series of 
meetings for basketball rules interpretations and practice in 
umpiring. 

+ e « : 

The San Francisco Bay Counties Board of Women’s Officials 
has been kept very busy officiating at the WAVES basketball 
league games. 

“2 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics is always inter- 
ested in receiving articles for submission to the Journal. 
Articles on women’s sports or any subject related to women’s 
sports will be welcome. All material should be submitted to 
the Publications Committee in the correct form and the com- 
mittee will then submit it to the Editor. For your informa- 
tion we print the following: 

Suggestions for the Preparation of Articles for the Jonrnal of 
Health and Physical Education. 

1. Give title of article, name, school affiliation, and profes- 
sional title on first page. 

2. All material must be typewritten and double-spaced on 
one side only on standard size typewriting paper. 

3. Number pages consecutively. 

4. Charts, graphs, line drawings or illustrations, if used, 
should be numbered consecutively. 

5. Line drawings must be in India Ink on smooth surfaced 
paper or thin cardboard. 

6. References to be used for footnotes should be numbered 
consecutively and written between parallel lines immediately 
following the quotation or reference to the article or book. 

7. References for a bibliography should be complete with 
author’s name, title of book or article, place of publication, 
name of publisher or magazine, date of publication and page 
number if the reference is specific.? 

8. Use the term “Ibid” when a reference to the same book 
is immediately repeated on the same page. If a different page 
number is referred to, however, this should be shown. 

9. Obtain permission from the publisher for the use of 
quotations or other material from any copyrighted book or 
article. This is important. 

10. Carefully edit the material to be certain that it contains 
no incorrect usage or punctuation. Sentences should be terse 
and paragraphs short. 

11. Underscore any word or phrase you wish to appear in 
italics. 

12. If it is necessary to use outline form in one part of an 
article, use Roman numerals, capital letters, Arabic numerals, 
and small letters to indicate the comparative rank of ideas. 
Wherever possible, however, avoid the use of outline form as 
paragraph style makes more interesting reading. 

13. The Journal of Health and Physical Education would 
like to have illustrations for articles if they are available but 
they are not necessary. [Illustrations should be clear, glossy 
photographs to produce best results. 

14. All articles should be sent to the Editorial Representa- 
tive of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee: Anna M. 
Norwat, Lynbrook High School, Lynbrook, New York. 

For more detailed information regarding standards for the 
preparation of manuscripts refer to p. 471, Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, October, 1944. 


1 Arthur E. Morgan, “Education for a New Society,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, 23 (November, 1934), 
pp. 197-200. 

2E. Mitchell and B. Mason. Theory of Play. New York 18: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934, pp. 6-16. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The Kokomo Board of Education has announced plans for 
constructing a new physical education field house seating ap- 
proximately 6,500 persons. The building will be completed 
before the opening of the 1946-47 basketball season. Plans call 
for erection of the structure on the site of the old Haworth 
gym which burned last year. Expenditures for the building call 
for an outlay of $200,000 to $250,000 to be financed by a bond 
issue. 

The Indiana High School Athletic Association signed con- 
tracts with Robert S. Hinshaw, coach at Rushville since 1929, 
to serve as assistant athletic commissioner until August, 1949. 


Beginning in 1947, members of the North Central Indiana 
Conference will play no conference basketball games before 
December 1. 


The Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Conference tightened 
its war-relaxed rein on the so-called migrant athlete, but voted 
to continue for another year its policy of permitting freshmen 
to participate in varsity competition. 


Trustees of Indiana University have approved establishment 
of a school of health, physical education, and recreation as one 
of the initial steps in the University’s postwar development 
program. President Herman B. Wells, in announcing the action 
of the University’s governing board, said that the new school 
would be set up as soon as a dean is chosen and that it would 
bring within one academic division all of the present activities 
in health, physical education, and recreation and would serve 
to advance both graduate and undergraduate training in a 
growing field given added impetus by the war. The scope of 
the new school will include athletics, intramural sports, physical 
education for men and for women, and professional training in 
health, physical education, safety, and recreation. 

Major Wally Marks returned to Indiana State at the open- 
ing of the winter quarter, December 10. 

Glenn Curtis, basketball coach, plays in three tournaments 
during the 1945-1946 season. He opened competition within the 
state playing Purdue, December 1. Most of the squad is com- 
posed of returned veterans. Seventeen regular games will be 
played. 

The Southern Indiana Board of Officials established at Indi- 
ana University has now affiliated with the Women’s National 
Officials’ Rating Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. Miss Naomi Leyhe and Miss Helen Skow- 
lund, both on the staff at Indiana University, have been elected 
chairman and secretary respectively. The Board plans to give 
ratings in basketball, volleyball, and softball. 

Miss Edna Munro attended the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Natienal Association for College Women, held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 30 and 31. 

Miss Marjorie Phillips, a member of the Governing Board of 
the Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, attended a meeting of this group which was 
held at Purdue on November 30. 

The Research Committee of the women’s physical education 
department is conducting a comprehensive testing program 
from which a factor analysis study will be made. Other re- 
search studies will be undertaken in the course of the year. 

On November 11 and 12 the Midwest Outing Conference 
was held at McCormick Creek State Park. Miss Jean Wich- 
man, Mr. Garrett Eppley, and two student representatives of 
the Indiana University Outing Club were present at the con- 
ference. Plans were made for the two conferences which will 
be held next year, one to include the Municipal Outing Club 
groups and the other the College Outing Clubs. 


Mr. Frank Stafford, of the United States Office of Education, 
has been on the campus doing research work on his doctor's 
degree. 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter has recently returned from a trip to 
Arkansas where he addressed the general session of the teachers’ 
convention and the sectional meeting on physical education, 
During the trip*he stopped in Conway, Arkansas, and spoke 
before the majors in the department of physical education. 

Dr. Bookwalter and Miss Julia B. Morton, of the public 
school health education department, are working on a project 
to set up standards for facilities in elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school, and college physical education 
work. Four national groups are cooperating in this work, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, the College Physical 
Education Association, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. Each phase of the work is being repre. 
sented by the following people: Mr. C. Wesley Dane on college 
facilities, Miss Doris Boettcher and Mr. Virgil Schooler of the 
University School on senior high school facilities, Mr. Parris 
Van Horn of Illinois on junior high school facilities, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Bookwalter on elementary school facilities. The 
project is moving forward to the point where many of the 
problems involved can be determined. 

Mrs. Helen Ellis Robards, a former member of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women at Purdue, is teaching 
dance again at Purdue on a part-time basis. Mrs. Robards was 
on the staff at the University of Michigan and at the Colorado 
State Teachers College in Greeley in charge of dance activities, 
She is now living with her husband, Mr. Andrew Robards, in 
Stilesville, Indiana. 

Miss Helen Hazelton succeeds Miss Irene Clayton, head of 
the women’s department, at DePauw, as president of the Mid- 
west Association of College Teachers of Physical Education 
for Women for a 2-year term, 1945-1947. The Governing 
Board of the organization met at Purdue, November 30, and 
December 1 to outline plans for the coming year. 


WISCONSIN. .. . - By Elizabeth McGinnes 

A State Committee on Physical Education of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Planning Program has been organized in Wiscon- 
sin. Members of the committee were appointed by the Cur- 
riculum Guiding Committee of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Planning Board. They include members of the Curriculum 
Committee of the Wisconsin Association for Health and 
Physical Education, members of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical 
Education, city superintendents, county superintendents, prin- 
cipals, a school nurse, and classroom teachers. 

Dr. Edward Krug, state curriculum coordinator, was present 
at the first meeting. He indicated that the State Physical 
Education Curriculum Committee had three main functions: 

1. To stimulate the thinking and activity of local groups. 

2. To establish policies and to suggest over-all patterns and 
procedures. 

3. To see that practical aids are formulated.’ 

Since the committee membership is made up of representa- 
tives from various educational areas, considerable time was 
given during the first meeting for an informal discussion of 
the meaning, content, and purposes of the physical education 
program. 

Miss Theresa Statz, chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Committee, explained the work of that group and indicated 
how it could be tied in with the work of the State Curriculum 
Committee. 

The afternoon session brought forth the following questions 
that might be worthy of consideration by the group : 

1. What local communities and what individuals in the state 
are doing significant things in physical education? 

2. Who are some good potential workers? 

3. What are good channels of publicity for physical educa- 
tion? “ 

4. How can we do good publicizing of physical education? 

5. What are some practical aids that could be sent out to 
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teachers in the near future? 

6. Can an interesting, clear, brief statement of the meaning 
of physical education be formulated attractively, for wide- 
spread distribution ? 

7. What constitutes a good program of activities? 

8. What about interscholastics? Should coaching be sepa- 
rated from physical education? 

9, What should be done about marking and records in 
physical education? 

10. Should we set up standards of achievement for various 
age levels? 

11. What are the characteristics of a good teacher of physical 
education? 

12. What can be done to improve elementary school physical 
education ? 

13. How can we improve the preparation for teachers of 
physical education? 

14. How can we provide better in-service training? 

At the conclusion of the discussion Miss Cronin, chairman 
of the State Committee, appointed the following subcommittees 
to begin work immediately on these questions which the group 
believed should receive immediate consideration: Publicity, J. F. 
Luther, Chairman, who will select his own committee; Inter- 
scholastics, H. G. Danford, Chairman, who will select his own 
committee; Editing Committee (voluntary contributions), 
Elizabeth McGinness, Anita Pfleger, C. A. Wangerin; Steer- 
ing Committee, Catherine Cronin, W. C. Giese, Theresa Statz. 





Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY i : By Grace E. Jones 

At the annual business meeting of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education held in New Bruns- 
wick on Friday, Detember 7, the following officers were 
elected: President, Margaret Miller, Board of Education, 
Paterson; Vice President, George Ackerman, State Teachers 
College, Trenton; Treasurer, Thomas Higbee, Columbia High 
School, South Orange; Recording Secretary, Rosabel Stein- 
hauer, Passaic Valley Regional High School, Little Falls; 
Corresponding Secretary, Leonore R. Flynn, Madison Junior 
High School, Newark; Past President, Arthur E. Morr, State 
Teachers College, Montclair; William P. Uhler, Jr., Division 
of Health, Safety and Physical Education, Trenton. Council 
representatives are as follows: Northern District—Wilbur J. 
Smith, Englewood; Claire C. Guerber, Teaneck; James Mc- 
Intyre, Morristown; Kathleen M. Nolan, Passaic; Henry 
Rumana, Paterson, and Jessie R. Burnett, Passaic; Eastern 
District—Paul P. Bogatko, Newark; Mary H. Laffin, 
Newark; John N. Richards, Sr., Newark; Marjorie E. Miller, 
Irvington; Jessie Doyle, Nutley, and Franklin Armstrong, 
Montclair; Southeastern District—George E. Cody, Bayonne; 
Matilda Singer, Jersey City; Lester Purvere, Weehawken; 
Leah E. Skelton, Kearny; Albert Schenkel, Jersey City, and 
Ann McKechnie, Bayonne; Central District—Earl H. Dean, 
Trenton; Elysia G. Philipp, Rahway; Edward Cooper, Linden; 
Marjorie Baier, New Brunswick; Richard Davis, Trenton, 
and Dorothy Simpson, New Brunswick; Southern District— 
Raymond Welsh, Bridgeton; Mrs. Foster V. Mitchell, Miill- 
ville; Lawrence D. Forbes, Pennsauken; Helen E. Rouse, Mays 
Landing; William Diemer, Collingwood, and Mazie V. Scan- 
lan, Atlantic City. 

At the annual convention of the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education held at the New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, on Friday, December 7, 
1945, the Chairman of the Honor Awards Committee, Miss 
Ann McKechnie of Bayonne, conferred the highest award 
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granted by the association to three prominent educators, Dr. 
Margaret C. Brown, President, Panzer College for Physical 
Education and Hygiene, East Orange; Marianna G. Packer, 
Chairman, Division of Health and Physical Education, State 
Teachers College, Trenton; and John N. Richards, Sr., Super- 
visor, Division of Physical Education, Public Schools, Newark. 

The degree on the honor award certificate cited the follow- 
ing, “An honor award for distinguished leadership, who, for 
years, has made many valuable contributions to the cause of 
health, safety, and physical education. This outstanding lead- 
ership has been a constant source of stimulation to the mem- 
bers of our profession, so much so, that the entire program has 
been broadened in scope and effectiveness.” 

Specific criteria have been established by the Honor Award 
Committee of the New Jersey Association for Health and 
Physical Education. The background of those individuals 
recommended for this high honor must satisfy the require- 
ments which are comparable to the standards set by the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion for the National Honor Awards. 

At the annual convention of the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education, 1944, held at State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, the following educators were granted 
this award for their contribution to education over a period of 
many years: Dr. F. W. Maroney, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, New York, 
N. Y.; and Randall D. Warden, Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK ..... . . . By Alfred G. Andrews 

Reports coming in indicate that some of the zone associations 
of the New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation have had some interesting and worth- 
while professional fall meetings. 

President Arthur Lynch of the Long Island Zone reports 
a Zone meeting held at the Garden City High School on 
October 25 with an attendance of 130. A short general session 
was held for all members followed by meetings of the Health 
Section, Men’s High School Section, Women’s High School 
Section and the Elementary School Section. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. C. L. Brownell of Columbia; Ellis Champlin, Acting 
State Director, and Earl Brown, football coach. The meeting 
concluded with square dancing. 

The Central Zone met in Utica in October at the Hotel 
Utica with an attendance of 100. Mr. Rollin Thompson was 
toastmaster at the dinner. Speakers were Mr. Andrew Bur- 
dick, Superintendent of the Utica schools; Mr. L. Strough of 
the Rome Public Schools, and Acting State Director, Ellis 
Champlin, the latter taking for his topic “The Beachheads We 
Have Gained.” Following the dinner President William Boyle 
introduced Mary Washington Ball and her Cortland State 
Teachers College dance group which gave several excellent 
demonstrations for class work on the junior and senior levels. 
The new Zone constitution was discussed and also the revised 
state constitution. Both were revamped to bring them more 
in line with the national constitution. All those attending felt 
they had added to their stock of professional knowledge. 

The Southeastern Zone reports considerable activity through 
their public relations chairman, Dr. R. Hayes. Football and 
basketball clinics were held for coaches and a workshop for 
the grade, junior, and senior high school teachers. In the 
fall a dinner meeting was held in Bronxville with a fair at- 
tendance. A stimulating program was presented. 

The Public Relations Committee of the New York State 
Council on Health Teaching, of which the chairman is Miss 
Charlotte V. Leach, Mineola, has been quite active during the 
fall months. The committee has recently sent out a question- 
naire and the results, when tabulated, will furnish “Some High- 
lights of Health Teaching in New York State,” which will be 
available to school personnel. This is a very active committee 
and we are eagerly awaiting the results. 

On Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2, the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its annual 
conference at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. President 
Ethel Kloberg, Dr. Harry Scott, Program Chairman, and an 
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energetic Steering Committee, worked hard to make this first 
peacetime conference the best in the annals of the state asso- 
ciation. 

The New York State School Nurse Teachers Association 
has a very active organization. Through the efforts of the 
present officers it has a membership of about four hundred nurse 
teachers. At the present time a survey is being conducted with 
the following points in mind: (1) Locating places where nurse 
teacher loads are too heavy for them to do a good job; (2) 
Locating schools that have none or insufficient nursing service ; 
(3) Acquainting superintendents and other school officials of 
nurse teacher work; (4) Emphasizing the possible openings 
in school nursing services for qualified nurses returning from 
war service. Following are the officers: President, Catherine 
Huntsman, R. N., Bronxville; Vice President, Josephine Har- 
rington, R. N., Mineola; Secretary, Jessie M. Wells, R. N., 
Syracuse; and Treasurer, Helen C. Brennan, R. N., Amster- 
dam. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Maloise Sturdevant Dixon 

The convention of the Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held in Philadel- 
phia December 7 and 8 was well attended. The veterans’ panel 
stressed the following points: 

1. Tremendous possibilities for expanded health and physical 
education programs exist in the cooperation between doctors 
and physical directors. Physical medicine which is the physical 
rehabilitation after the doctor has done his work has shown 
the importance of remedial and developmental exercise. The 
rehabilitation of veterans has demonstrated the effectiveness of 
this type of cooperation; it has important implications for pre- 
ventive and corrective measures among school children. 

2. Physical educators must be ready to receive veterans in 
their programs who want many types of recreational activity. 

3. Community activity programs will be in demand by vet- 
erans who learned a wide variety of recreational skills in the 
services. Also, handicapped veterans, amputees, blind, lame, 
etc., will want to continue their recreational pursuits. Facilities 
and leadership must be provided. 

4. Emphasis should be placed on a wider program of activ- 
ities for all youth. Large intramural programs are essential so 
that the majority of students become fairly proficient. Com- 
petitive sports are valuable, but must be offered to many more 
students than is now the case. 

Fifteen hundred persons attended the annual interpretive 
game of the Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Of- 
ficials held on December 8 as part of the convention at West 
Catholic High School. 

‘At the banquet held on Friday night Mr. John B. Kelly was 
presented the iayman’s award by the association for distinguished 
service in the cause of fitness, health, and recreation. Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public instruction, encour- 
aged the association to work through its county membership to 
reach legislators with the urgent need of a broader tax base 
for the support of education. 

Dr. Elna Nelson, former head of physical education at 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, has been appointed chief 
in the state department to replace Dr. Wynn Fredericks who 
is on the staff of the University of Southern California. 

The United States Field Hockey Association had its first 
national tournament since 1942 in Philadelphia on December 
1 and 2. Eleven teams participated. Suzanne Cross, Philadel- 
phia, was elected President; Harriet Walton, Virginia, Vice 
President; Eileen Bell, New York, Corresponding Secretary; 
Dorothy Franklin, Long Island, Treasurer; and Betty Shellen- 
berger, Philadelphia, Recording Secretary. Philadelphia has 
invited the association to hold its tournament in this city again 
in 1946, as that year will mark the twenty-fifth season of the 
founding of the U.S.F.H.A. 

The new officers of the Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are: President, 
C. Harold Schuler; President-Elect, William A. Palmer; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Zimmerli, and Secretary- Treasurer, Dor- 
othy McQueen. 


The new publication of the Philadelphia Association, edited 
by Bill Nicolai, is called “The Score.” 
RHODE ISLAND .. . By John H. Osterberg 

The Second Quarterly Meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
on December 11, 1945, at the Mary C. Wheeler School. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, professor of health 
and physical education at Boston University, formerly director 
of the program at the Laboratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Irwin gave a very interesting and factual talk on 
the topic, “Solving Current Health Problems of Today.” 


Southern District + 
« Association News 














By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
NORTH CAROLINA ; . By Francis A. Bleick 

The dance group of the physical education department is 
combining its medium with that of the art, music, drama, and 
English departments for the Arts Forum which takes place 
March 14, 15, and 16. The dance section will present “Pro- 
metheus Bound.” There will be an exhibition of dance pho- 
tography and a master class directed by Charles Weidman. 
The Forum will close with a concert by Mr. Weidman and 
company. 

A graduate class in theory and practice of the dance in ele- 
mentary grades was inaugurated in the department this year 
and has proven to be highly successful. ; 

Two members of last year’s physical education staff, Eliza- 
beth Mason and Elizabeth Cornwell, are on leave of absence 
this year with the Red Cross. 
hospital units in India. 

The basketball season got off to a good start this year with 
approximately twenty teams representing residence halls and 
town students participating in the intramural tournaments. 

An athletic conference of women’s colleges and junior col- 
leges was held at the Woman’s College on December 1, to 
discuss current problems in athletics for college women in the 
State of North Carolina. The schools sending delegates to 
this first conference were: Merideth, Salem, Duke, High 
Point, St. Mary’s, University of North Carolina, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Lenior Rhyne, Louisburg, Pffeiffer, 
Flora MacDonald, and the hostess college. 

The morning meeting was devoted to a panel discussion on 
“Current Problems in Athletics for College Women in North 
Carolina.” The meetings were conducted by students and many 
pertinent problems were discussed. 

In the afternoon, the delegates divided into three groups 
and discussed the following topics: “Play Days and Tourna- 
ments,” “Organization of the College Athletic Association,” 
and “What the College Athletic Associations Can Do To Help 
with High School Girls’ Athletics.” The results of these dis- 
cussions may best be summarized by the resolutions adopted 
by the group: 

1. There shall be a statewide committee established to set 
up standards for women in athletics in the women’s colleges. 
This is to be effected by having an annual meeting of repre- 
sentatives of these associations each fall to discuss programs 
and problems. 

2. This executive committee is to take charge of arrange- 
ments of sport day schedules, conferences, and policies to com- 
ply with N.S.W.A. standards. The committee shall be nom- 
inated and elected by the delegates in annual conference. 

3. Women’s athletic associations shall do everything pos- 
sible te publicize and put into practice the standards of the 
NSWA in both colleges and in neighboring high schools. 

4, Each college association shall endeavor to increase student 
participation through the medium of full use of college facil- 
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Attention Southern States Presidents! 

Several southern states have not been reporting news 
for over a year. This means that either the state re- 
porters are not keeping on the job, or that they have 
resigned and re-appointments have not been made. It 
is the responsibility of the president of each state asso- 
ciation to appoint a news reporter for his state. He 
must then notify the Southern News Editor, Grace Fox, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, of this 
appointment and she will in turn send routine informa- 
tion regarding deadlines, type of news, etc. Southern 
States Presidents, if you want your state represented 
in the section news, this is your responsibility ! 











ities and publications, through a pre-season demonstration of 
activities and through extending student responsibility for the 
program. 

5. Sports competition between colleges shall be organized as 
sports days. Teams representing the colleges shall be chosen: 
on the basis of skill, interest, and sportsmanship. Women’s 
official rules shall be used for all competitive activities and 
round-robin tournaments shall be used when possible. 

6. The colleges here represented shall offer sports days, 
conferences, clinics, and demonstrations for their neighboring 
high schools. 

In conclusion, a committee of five schools was elected to 
act as the Executive Committee. The committee consists of 
the student delegates from Carolina, Merideth, Salem, Duke, 
and Woman’s College, with the delegate from the latter being 
chosen chairman. This committee will make decisions con- 
cerning the conference for next year, will make out a sport- 
day schedule and will be the clearing house for any problems 
which present themselves during the course of the year. It 
is felt that this conference was most successful and that it will 
help to bring a unity of purpose and wholesome competition in 
athletics for college women in this state. 


SOUTH CAROLINA .. By Julia Post 


The new president of the S.CAHPER. is Miss Lucille 
Bowers of Spartanburg. She is completing the term of Selwyn 
Edwards who is now with the Rehabilitation Administration. 
Plans are being made for a meeting in Columbia in January. 

The newly adopted requirements for certification, which 
consist of 24 hours of professional work in addition to basic 
sciences for full-time teachers and 12 for part-time teachers, 
are going into effect this year. 

Winthrop College was hostess at a Play Day on Dec. 1. 
Over 100 representatives from Converse, Coker, Erskine, 
Limestone, and Lander Colleges participated in a program of 
hockey, speedball, archery, tennis, and swimming. 

The department of physical education of Winthrop College 
presented a chapel program on Dec. 11, consisting of a three- 
episode presentation of Christmas in Sweden. Pantomime 
dances and songs were included. Other numbers were waltz 
and jitterbug dances, square dances, and two numbers by the 
Dance Group, “Evening Star” and “The Night Before Christ- 
mas,” the accompaniment for the latter being provided by the 
Choric Reading Group. 

Miss Florence Goodrich is a member of the staff of health 
and physical education at Winthrop College. ‘She is in charge 
of the health program. 

Miss May Benton is director of physical education at Erskine 
College. 


FLORIDA 


The University of Miami has introduced a major in physical 
education this year and is highly pleased with the results. 
Mrs. Catherine Sample, formerly of Ponce de Leon High 
School in Coral Gables, is the director. 

The Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, is now 
offering a major in recreation. Students may major in recrea- 
tion and choose their special field from the art, music, sociology, 
health education, or physical education curriculum. 


By Grace Fox 
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Miss Margaret Clements, instructor of physical education, 
Florida State College for Women, has resigned to be married. 

Mr. Robert L. Browne has been named head of the health 
and physical education department in a recent reorganization 
of that department. Formerly director of athletics and track 
coach in addition to department head, Mr. Browne plans to 
extend and develop his unit. The decision to make this change 
has been brought about as a result of more demands from 
service men and students to major in health and physical 
education. 

Mr. Browne is among the best known athletic coaches in 
the South. In 1927 he organized the Southwestern Relay 
Carnival which has grown into one of the largest events of 
its kind in the country. The new athletic field and physical 
education plant at Southwestern is a result of his planning. 
This unit consists of the men’s and the women’s gymnasia, the 
stadium, cinder track, baseball field, and tennis courts. 

For years Mr. Browne has advocated physical development 
for every student in college. His new position comes as a 
result of recognition of the worth of his ideals and of his 
ability to put them into practice. As a result of his persever- 
ance, physical education carried a four-year requirement for 
every man and woman student during the emergency. A three- 
year program has recently been enacted. 

Five faculty members have returned to the Department of 
Health and Physical Education and the Athletic Department 
of S.L.I. Lt. Comdr. John Cain, USNR, returned on No- 
vember 1 to take up his duties as the new head of the depart- 
ment of athletics. Mr. Cain served as head football coach at 
S.L.I. from 1937 to 1942 when he enlisted in the Navy. While 
in service he was physical and military affairs instructor in 
the Naval Air Technical Training Center at Norman, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Lloyd Burley, professor of health and physical 
education, returned to S.L.I. on November 1 after two years’ 
absence. While in service, Mr. Burley was a physical therapist 
in Army rehabilitation work at Camp Custer, Michigan. 
Lt. Elvin Brand, assistant professor of health and physical 
education and director of intramurals, recently returned after 
three years of service. During his absence Mr. Brand served 
as physical training director in Greenville, S. C.; Special 
Services Officer in Macon, Ga.; and in the education informa- 
tion offices at Kelly Field, Texas. Cliff Johnson, former ath- 
letic coach, will resume his duties as assistant football coach 
and baseball coach. Miss Margaret MacMillan, instructor in 
health and physical education, returned to Southwestern in 
October after twenty months of service in the American Red 
Cross recreational program. During the emergency the 
ARC staffed recreational stations with Red Cross girls who 
assisted the Special Services Division with their program. 
Miss MacMillan served as hostess in a hotel where she planned 
and carried out many interesting activities for couples and for 
single men. 


VIRGINIA By Howard G. Richardson 


Beginning last fall, the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville offered a major course in physical education for men 
leading to a graduate degree in that field. 

The State Department of Health and Physical Education 
has been concentrating on teacher in-service training through 
county-wide teacher meetings. There has been splendid co- 
operation on the part of teachers and administrators for this 
type of service. 

Hockey is being revived in Virginia. An eastern and a 
western Virginia team were selected to participate in the 
Southeastern Field Hockey Tournament, which was held at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Personnel for the western team were 
selected from Sweet Briar College, Madison College, Mary 
Baldwin College, and Hollins College. Participants for the 
eastern team were selected from Mary Washington College, 
Westhampton College, William and Mary College, Richmond 
Professional Institute, and Richmond Hockey Club. 

Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia has 
added the following personnel to its health and physical 
education department: Miss Margery E. Arnold, Miss Sally 
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Jean Jones, Miss Ruth Leonard, Miss Margaret C. Lumpkin, 
and Miss Claudia M. Moore. 

Miss Gladys Millikin is a new member in the physical edu- 
cation department at the College of William and Mary. She 
served as a lieutenant in the WAVES, and has recently been 
released from active service in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Miss Mary Dabney has been added to the health and physical 
education staff of the Farmville State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Betty Carper Grigg and Mrs. Dallas Grubbs have re- 
turned from war activities and are now members of the de- 
partment of health and physical education, Westhampton Col- 
lege. 

The Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation extends congratulations to the officers of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. for the grand job they did in preparing the 
membership directory. 


GEORGIA 3 By Thomas E. McDonough 

Officers for this year for the Georgia Athletic Federation of 
College Women are: President, Lou Matteson, Wesleyan 
College, Macon; Secretary-Treasurer, Connie Lott, Shorter 
College, Rome; Council Members, Sarah Walker, Agnes Scott, 
Connie Barrett, University of Georgia; Mary Ellen Compton, 
Georgia State Woman’s College; Faculty Advisor—Leonora 
Ivey, Georgia State Woman’s College. 

Miss Leonora Ivey, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation at Georgia State Woman’s College, assisted by several 
students of the physical education department, presented a pro- 
gram for the Wyonodansis Club at its November meeting. 
Group games in which the family, the neighborhood, and the 
community could be participants were featured with the club 
members participating while learning. 

The Executive Committee of the Georgia State Association 
met at the Piedmont Hotel on November 10. Miss Ruth 
Sturgis, West Georgia College, presided. Other members in 
attendance were Leonora Ivey, Woman’s College, Valdosta; 
Margaret M. Stookey, Brenau College, Gainesville; Llewellyn 
Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Brenau; Helen Cary, Murphy 
Junior High, Atlanta; Lynn Keyes, Georgia Tech, Atlanta; 
Zeb Vance, Mercer College, Macon; Thomas E. McDonough, 
Emory University. The main topics of discussion were: 
certification of teachers, revival of the spring meeting during 
the Georgia Education Convention, national and state member- 
ship drive, publicity, women’s athletics and the national con- 
vention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


News of Dance Activities 

News of dance programs and activities this month starts off 
with an item of interest from the junior high school at Port 
Washington, New York. Lenore Foehrenbach, instructor, 
writes that the dance classes met regularly every week during 
the fall, working out patterns and technics to drum beats and 
composing dances to Christmas carols. A plan is underway for 
meetings with dance groups in other schools, although no date 
has been set for these sessions. 

Richmond Professional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia, has inaugurated a group in dance com- 
position, and fourteen girls meet two afternoons a week. Dur- 
ing December the group worked on dances which became a part 
of the College Christmas Festival. The first of the dances were 
composed to carols such as “Silent Night,” “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are,” and “Un Flambeau, Jeanette Isabelle.” Five 
Czechoslovakian folk dances made up the second part of the 
program, and “Jingle Bells” and “Deck the Halls” were the 
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inspirations for the third section. The Dance Group composed 
the dances which were then taught to the members of the 
dance classes, an experimental procedure which proved inter- 
esting and instructive. Edna Jane Dexter is the faculty mem- 
ber in charge of the group. 


Concert Orchesis of the University of Illinois at Urbana con- 
sists of thirty members under the direction of Margaret Small 
and Anne Betts. The dance group created dances for its 
Christmas performance of the “Juggler of Notre Dame.” Fol- 
lowing the Christmas program work was begun on the annual 
January lecture-demonstration of technic and compositional 
studies. June Foster, corresponding secretary of Orchesis, 
writes that the group meets once a week for a period of body 
technic, after which time the fourteen new initiates and the 
Concert members split into separate groups for work in 
composition. 


On December 11, the University of Oregon at Eugene pre- 
sented Eleanor King, concert dancer from Seattle, in a lecture- 
demonstration and a master class. The demonstration was en- 
titled “Theory and Technique of Modern Dance” and consisted 
of (1) The Origin of Modern Dance (historical development 
from Duncan to the present), (2) The Basis of Composition 
and the Meaning of Movement, (3) Dance of Syncopation, 
and a discussion period. The master class which Miss King 
taught included a rising and falling progression, leaping, run- 
ning, and falling in canon form, a locomotion and a swing 
study, and a syncopation dance for group. 


Charlotte York Irey writes that the dance group of the 
University of Colorado at Boulder began its work on Novem- 
ber 1. The group made its first appearance at the Women’s 
Athletic Association party on December 6 in an attempt to 
interest freshmen in the activities of the association, of which 
Orchesis is a part. A dance class for men has been organized, 
and membership in Senior Orchesis has been opened to both 
men and women. Try-outs for the group were held on Decem- 
ber 11. Plans for the annual spring program are under way, 
with the date set for April 26. 

Two fall demonstrations of students’ work were given by the 
Department of Expressive Movement, under the direction of 
Barbara Mettler at Keuka College. The first program, pre- 
sented to a visiting alumnae group, showed the three directions 
of the department: Fundamentals of Body Movement, Creative 
Dance, and Recreation. The second program came at the end 
of the fall quarter and showed representative work from all 
dance classes and groups. The Professional Group danced 
“The Dissenter,” a composition showing the dramatic struggle 
between opposing forces. The Dance Group concluded the pro- 
gram with a dance, using voice as accompaniment. In addition 
to Miss Mettler, the staff of the department includes Cora 
Anne Miller and Olga Carrasas, instructors, with June John- 
son as assistant. 

The Dance Workshop of Bennington College was presented 
on December 6 and 7 under the direction of Martha Hill and 
Nina Fonaroff. The music was directed by Hazel Johnson with 
the stage design and lighting planned by Michel Czaja. Two 
senior projects made up the bulk of the program. The first was 
entitled “Threshold,” composed and directed by Brenda ‘Briden, 
with music for flute, clarinet, and piano by Hazel Johnson. Ten 
dancers participated in Miss Briden’s composition. The second 
project was composed and directed by Carrol Kobin and told 
the story of “The Book of Ruth” in terms of the Messianic 
tradition. The musical score, which was adapted by Hazel 
Johnson for piano, cello, flute, drum, and voices was arranged 
from authentic Hebrew melodies collected by Judith Eisen- 
stein, music director of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York. Other dances on the program included “Suite for 
Children,” “Three Country Songs,” “Trial by Fear,” “In the 
Night,” “These Ailments Are Purely Psychic,” and “Psalm.” 

The date for the Mount Holyoke spring program has been 
set for March 22. The recital will be divided into three parts, 
the first of which will be solos, duets, and short numbers by 
the members of the Dance Group. Much of the choreography 
has been planned by the Choreographers’ Group, whose mem- 
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bership consists of advanced dance students, also members of 
the Dance Group. Gertrude Lippencott, director of the group, 
will present a group of solos in the second half of the program, 
and the last number will be a folk ballet entitled “The Donkey,” 
with music by Freda Miller. The ballet will be under the 
direction of Margaret Pataky, instructor in dance. Patricia 
Carruthers will be the musical director of the program. On 
December 10, the members of the Junior Group were intro- 
duced into the regular group at an informal party. Miss Lippin- 
cott and Miss Pataky each contributed a new solo to the 
evening’s activities. The Dance Group and the Lecture Com- 
mittee of the College in association with the department of 
physical education presented Jose Limon and his partners, 
Beatrice Seckler and Dorothy Bird, at a dance concert on 
January 16. 

From educational institutions other than schools and colleges 
this column is informed of the activities of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Detroit. Fanny Aronson is instructor for the 
classes and is in charge of the six members of the Performing 
Group. Compositions of the group include “Celebration” to 
the music of Julius Chajes, in which the dancers use cymbals, 
“Out of the Depths,” and “Kuma Echa,” two traditional 
Palestinian melodies. A humorous dance entitled “Pecos Bill 
and Slue-Foot Sue,” a liar tale of the Southwest, “Americana 
Suite” and “The Congo” (to the poem of the same name by 
Vachel Lindsay) with voice and drum accompaniment are other 
dances in the group’s repertoire. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati gave a program on 
October 26 in which Alice Marting and her group of modern 
dancers appeared with various instrumental ensembles. The 
dancers presented “Passacaglia” to the music of Arnold Bax 
and danced “Medieval Theme” with music by Lt. William 
Latham. As the finale of the program, two movements, “In- 
termezzo” and “Scherzo” from a Szostakowich quintet were 
danced by the group. Miss Marting was responsible for the 
choreography and the direction. 

No Abbreviations, Please! 

The Dance Editor has found the response to her plea for 
more dance news notes very gratifying indeed. She hopes to 
receive more news of activities of high schools, elementary 
schools, and from colleges and other educational institutions 
which have not been regular contributors to the column. On 
bended knee she asks that all letters and articles be accom- 
panied by the geographical location of the institution, the name 
of the instructor in charge, date of programs and recitals, 
places and other specific details relating to the activities. She 
has had difficulty in deciphering abbreviations which appear 
to be of local origin. As far as possible, she would appre- 
ciate advance releases so that the column covers up-to-date 
news. 

\ Convention Plans! 


The Legislative Board of the National Dance Section met 
on January 6 in New York, too late for the inclusion of its 
decisions for this issue of the Journal. The main business on 
the agenda was the discussion of plans for the national con- 
vention. The March issue will carry a full schedule of the 
pre-conference and convention activities. Remember the dates, 
April 9 to 13, at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. Aileene 
Lockhart of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln is in charge 
of the pre-conference, and national chairman, Mary E. Whit- 
ney of Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, New York, heads the 
entire Dance Section plans. 


Question and Answer Department! 

The Question and Answer Department which was inaugur- 
ated last month is continued with another short discussion con- 
cerning current dance problems. The “question of the month” 
came recently from the corresponding secretary of the women’s 
athletic association of an eastern university and is typical of 
letters which frequently arrive on the dance editor’s desk. It 
opens first with the following sentences: “We have formed a 
modern dancing group for the first time here . . ., and we are 
having a great deal of trouble with the organization of the 
group. We would like to know such things as the name of the 
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group, the number of members, their qualifications for joining, 
the number and types of programs you put on during the year, 
and the attendance requirements for the members.” (In the 
following paragraphs, an extracurricular dance group will be 
discussed, rather than one which exists as the result of a dance 
major.) 

To answer the questions involved in the letter is a large or- 
der for the space alloted in this column, but briefly some of 
the items to be considered are the following: (1:) the relation 
of the Dance Group to the administration and its attitude to- 
ward such a group, (2) the setup as it involves the faculty at 
large, (3) the relationship to the physical education depart- 
ment if the group functions under that department, (4) the 
relationship to other student extracurricular groups, (5) the 
organization of the group itself. 


It would appear that every Dance Group would be organized 
as its particular situation demands and that no one system could 
be devised to cover all institutions. It is to be hoped that a 
favorable attitude by the administration is accompanied by a 
willingness on the part of the faculty to allow time for a Dance 
Group to conduct the necessary rehearsals. If these two con- 
ditions do not exist, the formation and continuance of a Dance 
Group is almost impossible. If the group exists under the spon- 
sorship of the department of physical education, that depart- 
ment should realize that although dance is a physical activity, 
it is also an art form and therefore differs from the sports 
which make up the department’s extracurricular program. The 
organization of the Dance Group as a combination student- 
faculty activity appears to be the best solution of a difficult 
problem. Most students in dance are not well enough qualified 
to take on the entire direction of a group, and the faculty should 
bear the main burden of the instruction. The students, how- 
ever, should have a share in the decisions and should serve as a 
liaison group between the faculty and the campus at large. A 
student chairman or president, a publicity chairman, a student 
assistant to the instructor, a treasurer if funds are involved, 
and a secretary are among the usual officers. The less cumber- 
some the organization and the greater its flexibility, the easier 
will be the functioning. There should be enough regulations to 
make for adequate planning, but the fewer the rules the better. 

Any name will suffice. Dance Group, Dance Club, Orchesis, 
Dance Workshop are some of the more common ones. Any 
number of girls which is easy to handle can be included. If one 
instructor is in charge, twenty-five is a convenient figure. Such 
items as rehearsal and performing space should be taken into 
consideration when setting the number. If the group is to be a 
highly trained performing unit, it is better to keep it small. 
If it is to be larger and more inclusive, the division of its 
members into junior and senior sections often solves the prob- 
lem. Rules for attendance should be few; it is best to allow 
limited absences, one a term or quarter is enough, except in 
cases of illness. It is usually found that if students want to 
dance, they will come to rehearsals, and if the group is im- 
portant to them and has prestige among campus activities, they 
will be regular in their attendance. If credit is given, then the 
instructor usually has an easier time, although the loss of extra- 
curricular status sometimes makes for difficulties. 

The qualifications for entrance depend on the existing stand- 
ards. Obviously some technical level must be met. Either girls 
are picked from dance classes in one way or another, or they 
are tested at a special time and try-outs are thrown open to 
everyone on campus. It is a moot question as to whether 
every entering member of a dance group should be required to 
pass a test on the creative side. Such a requirement might 
conceivably limit the group and prohibit good dancers from tak- 
ing part. The number of interested and good choreographers 
is small in any group, and the majority of students join because 
they like to dance. Practical problems, such as scheduling of 
rehearsal hours are difficult ones. It is often better to schedule 
one meeting a week for as long as possible (not less than two 
hours), and then arrange extra rehearsals on the side. 

In the matter of the number and types of programs, there 
are two main categories. The first are the programs which the 
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group performs on its own. A few selected dances for the in- 
coming students in the fall, at which time the Group puts “its 
best foot forward,” is a good idea. A demonstration, open to 
the entire student body and the faculty, in the autumn helps to 
arouse interest in the group. A special Christmas recital often 
makes for a good ending to the fall season, and a big spring 
program is the usual schedule. Other smaller programs, such 
as clinics or seminars where the members present dances for 
criticism, are- valuable both for the students and the public. 
Collaboration with other student groups such as the athletic 
association, the drama groups, the glee club, the speech club, 
the art department have definite advantages in securing a wider 
audience, in giving experience in performance, and in showing 
the relationships between the arts. There are disadvantages, 
however, in the matters of administration, finance, and direc- 
tion, and whenever possible they should be settled in advance. 
These two types of programs should be presented both on and 
off campus for the interest of the lay public and the experi- 
ence of the students. ; 

At all times the faculty and the students involved in the 
activity of a dance group must remember that it is a perform- 
ing group (unless it is organized for another purpose) and that 
one of its main functions is to perform. The process of creation 
is important, but its goal is performance. Whereas in the dance 
classes, the process itself is all-important, in the dance group 
it is a means to an end. The dance group should be able to 
perform often and on a stage whenever possible. Its dances 
should be made to be seen, and they should be simple and ef- 
fective. When performed the dances become works of art, not 
merely recreation or entertainment, though they may include 
the latter. 

All this entails endless supervision and work by the faculty. 
The dance instructor must be willing to spend long hours of 
the day and night toward building a dance group which ranks 
on a par with the other important extracurricular activities. 





« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 








The Canadian Secondary Schools Association 

On December 11, 1920, the Western Ontario Secondary 
schools of western Ontario through the promotion of competi- 
lishing “a closer relationship among the various secondary 
schools of Western Ontario through the promotion of competi- 
tion in all literary and athletic activities deemed advisable.” 
Under the leadership of the first president, Mr. E. A. Miller, 
the activities of the association became a popular and valued 
part of secondary school life in the fourteen counties compris- 
ing western Ontario. The following information was ob- 
tained from Mr. E. A. Miller, a Director of the C.S.S.A. 

As a result of the success of the above-named Association 
known as WOSSA, there came into being in later years a 
similar association fer eastern Ontario, EOSSA, another one 
for central Ontario, COSSA; and another for northern On- 
tario, NOSSA. A federation of these organizations was ef- 
fected more than ten years ago when there was organized the 
Canadian Secondary Schools Association (Ontario Division) 
and articles of alliance were agreed upon between the Canadian 
Secondary Schools Association (Ontario Division) and the 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada. It was in the minds of 
those responsible for the organization of this new body that 
it would operate in connection with students of the secondary 
schools on a similar basis to that on which the Canadian Inter- 
Collegiate Union operates in respect to the students of the 
Canadian Universities. 

It has been possible for any similar provincial organization 
now in operation or that may be brought into being to have 
similar rights and privileges as a provincial division (i.e., a 
Manitoba, a Quebec, or a Maritime Division) of the Canadian 
Secondary Schools Association. Of course any coordination 
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must depend upon the wishes of any provincial division of the 
Association at any time. It has not been the intention of the 
Ontario Division to interfere with or to dictate to any other 
provincial division of the Canadian Secondary Schools Asso- 
ciation. The only stipulation made in the agreement is that 
the fees be allocated to the various provincial divisions of the 
association that may desire to take advantage of this agreement, 

While it is true that not much progress has been made in 
the development of secondary school organizations in provinces 
other than Ontario, leading educationalists and others inter- 
ested in sports and athletics in the other provinces have been 
in contact with the Ontario groups. While it is also true that 
activities have been suspended for the duration of the war, 
generally speaking as far as the Amateur Athletic Union of 
Canada and also the Canadian Secondary Schools Association 
(Ontario Division) are concerned, it seems that a long view 
should be taken of the situation and that we should look for- 
ward to the development of secondary school organizations for 
the control and direction of athletics and literary activities in 
Canada under Canadian control and direction. 

From Mr. C. R. Blackstock, Editor of the C.P.E.A. Bulletin, 
we learn that the Canadian Intercollegiate Amateur Unions 
are concerned about the future sanctioning bodies for amateur 
sport. At the present time they are attempting to formulate 
an amateur code which is realistic and possible to administer. 

Canadian ski organizations were revived last fall. National 
meets will not likely be arranged before 1947. Canada has 
been asked to send a team of four to meet in Chile which will 
compete in other South American countries also. 

M. G. Griffiths and J. E. McCutcheon of the School of Phys- 
ical and Health Education, University of Toronto, have pre- 
pared an excellent manual on lifesaving and water s:fety for 
volunteer instructors. This along with the Y.M.C.A. hand- 
book on tests and the promotion program of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society should make for more water safety education 
next summer on the Canadian scene. 

The preliminary report of the Canadian Youth Commission 
on Recreation contains much which is revealing about present 
conditions and some excellent recommendations to all agencies 
and governments which will improve recreation for Canadians. 
They emphasize the need for trained leadership and suggest 
that normal and university training schools increase courses 
designed to prepare leaders. It is pointed out to provincial 
and municipal governments that their responsibility for recrea- 
tion in the future will be equal to that for education. 


NOVIA SCOTIA .... . . . . By Hugh A. Noble 

The Department of Education in Nova Scotia issues licenses 
in physical education on three levels and makes special pro- 
vision for granting provisional licenses to particular individuals 
who have been trained wholly or partially elsewhere. Grants 
in aid are provided partly on the basis of the type of license 
held by instructors. 

A. The Department of Education is authorized to issue 
licenses for the teaching of physical education, with require- 
ments as follows: 

1. Physical Education License—Academic Class 

(a) full age of twenty-two years and certificates of moral 
character from a minister of religion or two justices of the 
peace. 

(b) a Physical Education License—High School Class. 

(c) a post-graduate course in physical education of at least 
one year’s duration, pursued at a recognized institution for 
post-graduate studies. All such courses taken subsequent to 
August 1, 1945, must first be approved by the Department. 

(d) successful experience of at least three years as full- 
time instructor or supervisor in physical education in the public 
schools of Nova Scotia. 

2. Physical Education License—High School Class 

(a) full age of twenty years and certificates of moral char- 
acter from a minister of religion or two justices of the peace. 

(b) a bachelor’s degree in physical education from a recog- 
nized college or university. 

3. Physical Education License—Superior First Class 
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(a) full age of nineteen years, and certificates of moral 
character from a minister of religion or two justices of the 

ace. 

Pb) a high school certificate of Grade XII or its equivalent. 

(c) a diploma course in physical education of at least two 
years’ duration taken at a recognized college or university. 

4. Provisional Licenses 

The Department of Education is authorized to issue pro- 
visional licenses in physical education to persons with previous 
experience and training in the field of physical education, and 
to determine in each individual case the amount of additional 
training necessary to qualify the candidate for a physical edu- 
cation license of Academic, High School, or Superior First 
Class. 

B. Only persons holding a physical education license of the 
Academic or High School Class may qualify a school board 
for the physical education grant under subsection 9, section 64 
of the Education Act. 


ONTARIO 


The University of Toronto Athletic Association announced. 


the appointment of three former R.C.A.F. personnel. Mr. J. H. 
Follwell, an outstanding athlete in Belleville public and high 
schools, a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College, a 
former member of both the Aggies and the Toronto Argo- 
nauts’ Football teams, assisted Warren Stevens with football 
and is assisting him with the intramural program. Mr. A. R. 
T. Chetwynd is assisting with the general program of physical 
training and athletics and is teaching in the School of Physical 
and Health Education. Before the war he was director of 
remedial gymnastics in the Physiotherapy Clinic of the British 
Columbia Workingmen’s Compensation Board, situated in 
Vancouver. During his leisure time he acted as instructor for 
the Pro-Rec program. During the war he was one of the 
outstanding men in the medical reconditioning and convalescent 
program which was organized by Warren Stevens, director of 
athletics at the University of Toronto. Mr. L. B. Smith is 
assisting with the activities of the physical education depart- 
ment while attending the School of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation. Before the war he assisted in the development of 
school sports in the rural schools on Southern Vancouver 
Island. 

Jack Passmore, former squadron leader in the R.C.A.F., 
joined the staff of the Ontario College of Education on Jan. 
1. Originally on the puysical education staff of Toronto, he 
later moved to Ottawa as supervisor of physical education in 
Ottawa schools. 

Zerada Slack, field secretary for the Y.W.C.A., reports on 
an interesting situation in Kingston, Ontario, and in Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. Neither of these centers provides physical 
education classes in the elementary schools. Cooperation with 
the Board of Education is being carried on purely as a demon- 
stration job. The Y.W.C.A. is anxious to promote physical 
education in the community and is doing the work only until 
such time as the school board has the staff and the facilities 
to do it themselves. In Kingston the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. have combined to provide weekly classes for eight 
schools. These classes are a regular part of the school work 
and are carried on during school hours in the gymnasia of 
the two organizations. Some 800 children have weekly physical 
education periods by this arrangement. 

The Western Ontario Branch of the C.P.E. A. elected a new 
executive board last December, Honorary President, J. H. 
Crocker; President, J. W. Edwards; 1st Vice Pres., Jessie 
Damsden; 2nd Vice Pres., Tory Gregg; Secy.-Treas., C. V. 
Box; Board of Directors, Miss F. Dale, W. Farquharson, Miss 
H. Gurney, G. O. Hartwell, J. Husher, Miss McManus, J. Mur- 
ray, J. Pearson, A. H. Reekie, W. Unwin, Miss G. Wagg. 

The Western Ontario Branch has been concentrating on 
the problem of training and rating officials for the various 
sports. Both men’s and women’s boards were set up tenta- 
tively in December. The cooperation of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
members in Detroit was greatly appreciated. Mr. A. H. 
Reekie, Mr. C. V. Box, Mr. J. Metras, Mr. W. Farquharson, 
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Miss W. Prendergast, Miss H. Halliday and Miss D. Plewes 
formed the committee in charge of setting up the boards, 
providing training for the prospective officials, and rating them 
on a local basis. It is hoped that a national rating plan will 
be prepared shortly. 


MANITOBA , By Hart M. Devenney 

Manitoba’s Physical Tenens Council held its regular meet- 
ing November 16 and 17. Leadership training courses for 
teachers were discussed. It was estimated that at least 70 
per cent of those attending made -a worth-while community 
contribution afterward. Two hundred and twelve attended ° 
last summer. Each teacher who carries on a program satis- 
factory to the community and to the council receives half of 
his or her fees from the physical fitness program and three 
credits toward a professional certificate from the Department 
of Education. 

The Director, Mr. Devenney, emphasized the need for leader- 
ship courses to train leaders in various centers throughout 
Manitoba. The plan used in Brandon was recommended. The 
advantages of using the sports clinic plan in urban centers 
were pointed out. 

Several members stressed the need for standards, tests, and 
measurements for use as goals and guides. Mr. Robert Jarman, 
president of the C.P.E.A., was hopeful that the research com- 
mittees set up by the C.P.E.A. would make their report avail- 
able in April. The Council decided to postpone its discussion 
until the report was available. 

Camping and its need of stimulation opened up an important 
discussion. The Council passed two motions: 

“That the Manitoba Physical Fitness Council approve the 
work of the Camping Association and that in cooperation with 
this Council an extension of the efficiency of camping pro- 
grams, sanitation, supervision, and leadership be effected. 

“That this Council recommend that the Department of 
Health take under consideration the licensing, the sanitary 
condition of the plant, equipment, and positive supervision of 
all organized camps operated as such in the province of 
Manitoba; it is further recommended that proper inspection 
should take place before the opening of any such camp.” Mrs. 
R. McQueen was delegated to contact the Camping Association 
and report back to the Council. 


SASKATCHEWAN . - . By J. B. Kirkpatrick 

The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement has published two 
interesting pamphlets, A Guide to Formation of Recreation 
Councils, by J. B. Kirkpatrick and Margaret Nicholson; and 
Home Construction and School Apparatus, by C. M. Bedford. 
These are available from their office at 51 Canada Life Bldg., 
Regina. 

One of the problems in recreation which every town faces 
is the problem of what to do in the “in-between” seasons. In 
that gap of about six weeks during the months of October and 
November when summer and fall sports have been concluded, 
but rinks are not yet ready for skating and hockey, and again 
in part of March and April between the time skating stops 
and such activities as softball, baseball, track athletics, and 
tennis begin, some activity program is needed. 

Melfort, a town of 3,000 population, solved the problem 
through its Athletic Association. This fall the Association 
took over the town rink, and ran a program of organized 
athletics for young and old. Mr. C. M. Bedford, SRM field 
representative, reports that activities promoted in the rink in- 
cluded two courts for basketball, two for volleyball, one court 
for badminton, and two horseshoe pitches. About 200 or more 
people participated, ranging in age from 12 to 70. Both sexes 
were well represented with the exception of women in the 
older age groups. The night was broken into two parts; 7 to 
8:30 for those of public school age; 8:30 to 10:00 for those 
of high school age. Adults, mostly young men, also came 
along and assisted officers of the Athletic Association in the 
supervision and refereeing, as well as playing horseshoes and 
volleyball themselves. The Association proposes to use the 
rink as an indoor sports stadium during the spring “in-between” 
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season. The game of box lacrosse is suggested as one highly 
suitable for such facilities for recreation. 


ALBERTA By A. W. Eriksson 

Edmonton’s $2,000,000 ‘tile | program provides a gym- 
nasium for every city school and a swimming pool for one of 
them. Skating rates high in Edmonton; 110,000 people sup- 
port 31 public and 6 private rinks. 

Tony Kay of the National Ukranian Association is in Ed- 
monton promoting a large physical fitness demonstration to be 
presented to the public next July. 

The December meeting of the Edmonton Branch of the 
C.P.E.A. featured “Information Please.” Mr. A. W. Eriksson 
introduced the discussion by some remarks on tests in physical 
education. The Calgary Branch had Mr. Mines, supervisor of 
physical education at Mount Royal College, as guest speaker 
at their last meeting. His topic was “Philosophies of Physical 
Education.” 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 














By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


The executive board of the Northwest District Association 
held its first meeting November 24 in Seattle. It was decided 
to have the Northwest District convention at the Hotel Edward 
Meany in Seattle, March 28, 29, and 30. Mr. A. C. Pelton, 
Seattle Public Schools, was appointed general convention 
chairman and Mr. Henry Foster, University of Washington, 
was appointed program chairman. 

Mr. Charles Hertler, director of physical education for the 
State of Montana, was appointed vice president, (physical 
education) to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Harry Hargreaves. 

Dr. Clair V. Langton was appointed a member of the Honor 
Awards Committee. 


OREGON... By Kathryn Fossum 

The first executive heeia maitien of the Oregon State 
Physical Education Association was held in Portland Decem- 
ber 8. The following officers were present: President—Louis 
Gallo, James John School, Portland; Vice President—Harry 
Scharff, Central Catholic High School, Portland; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Pearl Atkinson, Lincoln High School, Portland; 
Physical Education Representative—Dorotha Moore, Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem; Health Education Representative— 
Helen Dempster, Department of Education, Salem; Recreation 
Representative—Inez Alt, Bureau of Public Recreation, Port- 
land; Member-at-Large—Alice Fish, Hillsboro. 

Plans were made for an all-state conference or convention 
for the purpose of giving all physical education teachers an 
opportunity to megt with Miss Moore and Mr. Bishop, the new 
state supervisors, and to discuss the new statewide physical 
education program. The tentative date and place is February 
23 at Salem. 

Mr. Eldon I. Jenne, director of physical education for Port- 
land, after three years’ service in the Navy, has returned to his 
position as director of physical education and health in the 
Portland public schools with plans to expand the city’s entire 
program to include intramural and interscholastic sports under 
the best possible instruction and with the finest facilities and 
equipment obtainable. 

Mr. Jenne, former Washington State college athlete and 
coach of Portland’s Washington High School, indicated that 
his policy in connection with state championship playoffs in 
football and other sports, as currently being carried out by the 
Oregon High School Activities Association, would follow that 
of the Portland school administration. City school heads have 
shown, since the merger of Portland aid out-of-Portland in- 
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stitutions, that they strongly favor highly competitive and 
championship interscholastic competition. 

A committee of Portland High School teachers in coopera- 
tion with Dr. McGill of the Board of Health is constructing 
a unit of study in industrial hygiene which will give Proper 
emphasis to this phase of health education. Some pioneer 
work has already been done as evidenced by the present unit 
now in use. The committee hopes to devise a more compre- 
hensive and functional unit. 

This course of study is to be based on a program of inspec- 
tion tours through various industrial establishments. It js 
believed that by a careful selection of industries, an excellent 
sampling of health hazards can be observed. The safeguards 
that are provided and the manner of their utilization may also 
be noted. The general occupational environment in which the 
workers’ day is spent may be studied. In brief, the core of 
this educational experience is planned to consist of the ob- 
servation of the actual situation, rather than textbook mate- 
rial about it. 


It is obviously impossible for each student in Portland to 
inspect each of the plants selected. This phase will be carried 
out by committees from each of the schools who will report 
back to their respective classes. The visual education depart- 
ment is cooperating by gathering pictorial material which may 
be used to supplement inspection committee reports. 


The information is being gathered in cooperation with the 
Industrial Hygiene Division of the Oregon State Board of 
Health. It will serve as a source for those facts, knowledges, 
and understandings that will be necessary to give the student 
a more complete picture of the situation he may expect to 
encounter in the working world. 


It is hoped that by giving the high school student (who is 
a potential worker) an intimate glimpse of the actual health 
problems in occupations, and the governmental agency directly 
concerned with these problems, that he will behave more in- 
telligently and efficiently when he becomes a worker. 


MONTANA... . - « «+ By Inga Hoem 

The highlight of rr year 1945 was the successful an- 
nual meeting of the Montana Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation held at Helena, December 1. 
The meeting was attended by instructors of physical education, 
superintendents, and principals from all parts of the state. 
The one-day session opened at 9 a. M. at the Central School 
with registration in charge of Miss Elena Sliepcevich of Ana- 
conda, association Secretary-Treasurer. 

At 9:30 a business meeting was held with President K. 
Elizabeth Anderson, health consultant for the State Board of 
Health, presiding. Miss Elena Sliepcevich was named Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to succeed Miss Miriam Hart, formerly of the 
State College at Bozeman, who has left the State. Mr. Charles 
Hertler was elected national representative of the Montana 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The state constitution was revised to conform to that of the 
National Association. Reports on district meetings were given 
by Frank Wilson of Kalispell, Mrs. Mary Jane Bates of Boze- 
man, Marjorie Stevenson of Billings, and Carl Klafs of Mis- 
soula. The group voted to continue affiliation with the Monr- 
tana Education Association and to maintain district organiza- 
tions within the state. 

Following the business meeting a panel discussion on the 
interrelationships in health education, physical education, and 
recreation programs was held. The qualifications of instruc- 
tors, adaptation of programs to the student level of interest, 
and realization of the need for health programs in Montana 
schools were emphasized. Those participating in the discus- 
sion were Charles Hertler, state supervisor of physical educa- 
tion; Schubert Dyche, coordinator of the Montana Health 
Education Project; William Munger, Belgrade; George Snell, 
Billings; Homer Louchs, Nashua; and John Hall, field repre- 
sentative of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Community recreation was the topic of the afternoon ses- 
sion, with the following leading in the discussion: Kenneth 
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Fowell, Great Falls recreation director; Rex Welter of Glen- 
dive, and Mrs. F. E. Wilson, representing the Kalispell Branch 
of the American Association of University Women, which is 
sponsoring a playground project for children from three to 
seven years of age. Mr. Hertler presented a demonstration of 
physical education activities assisted by Helena school children. 

A dinner at 6:30 at the Montana Club, at which Mr. Carl 
Klafs of Missoula presided, concluded the program for the day. 
We were delighted to have as one of our speakers Lt. Dora 
Dykins, U.S.N. physiotherapist and former Lewistown physical 
education instructor, who has returned from her post in Eng- 
land: The other guest speaker was Dr. Lewis Hoyle of Denver, 
regional medical officer of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who spoke on the topic “Public Health Units.” He 
was introduced by Dr. B. K. Kilbourne, epidemiologist of the 
Montana State Board of Health. Helena high school students 
contributed musical numbers during the dinner. Helena in- 
structors who were responsible for local arrangements of the 
meeting are Mrs. Jeanette Folsom, Miss Marion Clifford, 
Andrew Machanich, Bernard McGinley, and Lloyd Shore. 
The American Social Hygiene Association and the Montana 
State Board of Health presented an excellent display of litera- 
ture. 

To date our state association membership has increased to 
forty-five, with a gain of twenty-eight members and a loss of 
some of our old members by removal from the state. 

Miss Aurora Musku, director of girls’ physical education 
as Glasgow, has announced the organization of a girls’ athletic 
association. All girls from the ninth through the twelfth 
grades will now have an opportunity to earn a red “G” by 
taking part in various physical education activities offered by 
the department. 

The girls’ athletic association of the Anaconda High School 
honored members of the football squads, basketball team, cheer 
leaders, and special faculty guests at a traditional party in 
the gym, December 8. About 130 guests were present. The 
gym was transformed into a Mardi Gras setting with clowns, 
masks, confetti, and serpentine to carry out the theme. The 
main features of the event were dancing, a musical program, 
and a buffet supper. Miss Elena Sliepcevich, instructor of 
girls’ physical education, is sponsor of the G.A.A. 


Central District + 
Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA ... . . . . By Clarence A. Nelson 

The Rochester Recreation Commission planned an extensive 
winter program including swimming, skating, arts and crafts, 
miniature airplane modeling, basketball, wrestling, hockey, 
coasting, volleyball, calisthenics, and other activities for people 
of elementary and high school age and adults. Supervision is 
furnished by teachers from the public schools with Mr. Paul F. 
Schmidt directing the program for pupils of school age and 
Mr. Warren Goehrs directing the adult recreation program. 
Griffith O’Dell has returned to the physical education staff 
and taken over the duties of athletic director for Rochester 
High School. Eight additional units of playground apparatus 
have been added at the various elementary buildings with six 
more ordered for spring installation. 

The Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation includes in its membership 100 per cent of the 
physical education teachers from the Duluth Public Schools— 
a fine record for other large cities to shoot at. Officers of the 
Duluth Association are: President—Russell Southworth, Vice 
President—Gladys Swanson, Secretary-Treasurer—Katharine 
Keech. Three more meetings are being planned during the 
year. 
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The Duluth Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation had an excellent December meeting with Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, University of Iowa, as: guest speaker. Physical educa- 
tion people from Duluth and the surrounding area in north- 
eastern Minnesota were invited to attend the meeting. Mem- 
bers of the school board, principals, teachers, and students 
majoring in physical education attended the meeting, which 
was a dinner meeting held at the Medical Arts Building. While 
Dr. McCloy was in Duluth, he very willingly gave of his time 
for several other meetings. One evening he gave a demonstra- 
tion lecture at the State Teachers College on, “Mechanical 
Analysis of Physical Activities.” In the afternoon he addressed 
the principals’ and supervisors’ groups. All the people in the 
Duluth area were very much impressed with Dr. McCloy’s 
talks and thought that they were most worth while. 

All women physical education instructors of northeastern 
Minnesota as well as those from Superior, Wisconsin, were 
invited to attend a basketball clinic at Duluth State Teachers 
College in January. Miss Katherine Snell of the University of 
Minnesota was in charge of the clinic which was directed by 
Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal of Duluth State Teachers College. 
Opportunities were given for passing the national examinations 
for basketball officials. 

The Minnesota Association now boasts one of its largest 
memberships in history with over 310 paid-up active members. 
The efforts of the membership campaign committee at the fall 
conferences conducted by the State Department of Education 
and at the divisional M. E. A. Conventions have shown very 
satisfactory results. Friendly rivalry between the various 
divisions within the state for memberships now shows the 
northeastern division rating first place. 

The northern division of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has reported an 
increased interest in coeducational physical education activities. 
Activities being participated in include bowling, volleyball, 
skating, and skiing. A meeting for this division is being 
planned at the time of the regional basketball tournament to be 
held in March. 

The southwestern division of the state association will hold 
an election for new officers by mail. These officers when elected 
will serve until the annual conference next fall. 

The department of physical education and athletics for men 
at the University of Minnesota is rapidly returning to its pre- 
war status. Frank G. McCormick, director, who served as chief 
of the Athletic Branch in the European Theater, returned in 
October. Dave Bartelma who served as wrestling coach with 
the Iowa Seahawks and also spent several months in the 
Aleutians is back coaching the Gopher grapplers. Dr. E. L. 
Haislet served eighteen months as assistant director of ath- 
letics at the Iowa Pre-Flight School. He later developed the 
physical training program for “lighter than air” and was staff 
athletic officer for the air forces in the Pacific with head- 
quarters at Guam. He is busily engaged in the revision of the 
major curriculum for the training of recreation leaders. George 
Svendsen, member of Minnesota national championship teams 
and Green Bay Packers’ star, has been added to the football 
coaching staff. He will also assist in teacher training. He 
served at the Iowa Pre-Flight School and later as flight deck 
officer and physical education officer on the aircraft carrier 
“Belleau Woods” before returning to the St. Mary’s Pre- 
Flight School. Dallas Ward, assistant football coach, also 
returned this fall. He served first at the Iowa Pre-Flight 
School and later at the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
then transferred to serve as athletic director of the Quonset 
Point Naval Base before terminating his service at the Naval 
Station at Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Carl L. Nordly returned to the staff in time for the last 
summer session last summer after spending a few months as a 
civilian athletic specialist in the European Theater. Three mem- 
bers of the staff still are in military service—Ralph Piper, 
Lloyd Stein, and John Roning. 

Mr. Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools in Minne- 
apolis, spoke at a recent meeting of the Minneapolis division 
of the Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 
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and Recreation on the topic, “The Function of the Minneapolis 
Schools in Meeting the Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Needs of the Community.” A panel discussion following 
the presentation of the topic was participated in by Edith 
Barton, Russell Brackett, Peter Guzy, Katharine Irvine, Ken- 
neth Peterson, Dean Shawbold, and Helen Westerberg. 

MISSOURI ; . . . By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

Miss Muriel Lomax, President of the M.A.H.P.E.R., said in 
her letter to the members of the state association: “J have 
before me at this writing a copy of President Truman’s message 
to Congress on health. Never before, in my now rather long 
experience in working in the fields of health and physical 
education, have I felt such a sense of encouragement. Certainly 
with the head of the nation taking such a definite stand for the 
improvement of the physical welfare of the people, we as 
trained workers in the field of education should face our 
responsibilities with renewed vigor and hope. We know of 
no better way to keep abreast of the times than to hold mem- 
bership in our national and state professional organizations.” 

Prospective and in-service teachers for elementary schools 
at Southeast Missouri State Teachers College are receiving 
instruction in physical education activity which is designed to 
assist them in teaching physical education in situations where 
there is no specialist for that subject. A course in rhythms 
for elementary schools and one in games for elementary schools 
is prescribed for two of the six quarters of physical education 
required for graduation. The courses include both theory and 
practice. An additional course in stunts and tumbling is elec- 
tive. Upon entrance into college, each girl is interviewed per- 
sonally by the head of the department to ascertain her back- 
ground, attitudes, special abilities, interests, and needs in 
physical activity. Upon the basis of this information, student 
and advisor plan a program of activities with sufficiently wide 
variety to allow for individual choice. 

The greatest need, as indicated by records of conferences 
over a period of four years, is definitely in the areas of rhythm 
and individual and dual sports. And, quite naturally, the great- 
est interest is in learning social dancing, square dancing, swim- 
ming, tennis, and badminton. The most interesting item is in 
the number of high schools which offer only basketball, soft- 
ball, and volleyball or less in physical education classes. With- 
in the data collected during the interviews with individuals, 
there is more than adequate evidence of the wide discrepancy 
between the needs and interests of high school girls and the 
offerings of the average high school in physical education. 
Southeast Missouri State College attempts to bridge the gap, 
as far as possible, for the present and future enjoyment and 
success of the young woman student. 

The University of Kansas City is growing so rapidly that 
the physical education department is already beginning to feel 
the pinch of crowded quarters after only four years in the 
new E. F. Swinney gymnasium. During the war years when 
men were scarce on the campus the women took over additional 
space for their activities. Now that the men are returning in 
growing numbers, there is rivalry for gymnasium space, 
especially during the popular late afternoon hours. The 
University has just launched a $10,000,000 fund-raising cam- 
paign to cover a ten-year expansion program. 

Missouri again has a state supervisor. State Superintendent 
Roy Scantlin, recognized the need in this area, and selected 
Carl Fox, formerly of North Kansas City, as supervisor. Mr. 
Fox, recently returned from duty in the Pacific with the Navy, 
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has assumed his duties in the State Department of Education. 
Although his official title is supervisor of health education, he 
anticipates a diversified field of activities including health, 
safety, recreation, physical education, and hygiene. 

Kansas City reports interesting projects during American 
Education Weck. In the display window at Emery Bird 
Thayer’s health activities and physical education activities were 
demonstrated during American Education Week. Parents and 
children from Kumpf and the school nurse assisted in the 
health demonstrations. Rhythms were emphasized in the 
physical education demonstration as self-testing activities had 
been featured the previous year. Through the use of a micro- 
phone and amplifier the spectators were able to hear short 
explanations of the work in rhythms and also the accompani- 
ment for the dancing. Four schools participated in the pro- 
gram. Since the microphone proved a most successful medium 
of guiding the public in its observation many different phases 
of instruction may be demonstrated in the future. 

Many physical education demonstrations were given in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools during American Education 
Week. Among the more unusual ones were the following: 
the Yeager school children showed the development of ball 
games, apparatus activities, and rhythms from the primary 
grades through intermediate grades. An explanation of the 
progression of the program was given to all who attended. At 
Greenwood School visits to the various classrooms by parents 
and children resulted in four hundred children taking their 
parents to the gymnasium to observe the children climbing 
ropes or poles. Two groups of children at the Jefferson School 
demonstrated recreational activities in the new recreation room 
for visitors on “Open House” night. Northeast Junior High 
School held regular physical education classes in the boys’ and 
girls’ gymnasiums and Westport High School gave instruction 
in square dancing for parents and students. 

A very successful demonstration of activities for a modified 
physical education class was given by Miss Genevieve Jones 
and girls from Junior College and boys from Central and West- 
port High School. Over fifteen activities were presented and 
material covering thirty-four activities distributed. Since every 
white junior and senior high school has included a modified 
physical education class this year, there have been many re- 
quests for a modified demonstration. Because the modified class 
is often conducted in halls and classrooms during inclement 
weather, activities applicable for each space were included in 
the demonstration. At the demonstration the following sug- 
gestions were made for conducting a successful modified class: 
a well informed principal, an interested counselor, an alert 
nurse, a space for the class to be held, a group of twenty-five 
or less in the class, a varicty of materials and a qualified 
teacher. Physical education instructors, nurses, counselors, and 
principals attended the demonstration. 

The Tuberculosis Division of the United States Public 
Health Service is continuing the survey of Kansas City school 
children which they began last spring. Fifteen thousand chil- 
dren are being given intradermal tuberculin and fungus tests. 
Each child will be x-rayed. Analysis of the study will be avail- 
able by June, 1946. 

After several years of experimentation in grades four, five, 
six, and seven, the Kansas City Public Schools have estab- 
lished tentative norms for boys and girls in five scelf-testing 
activities. These norms have been weighted so that a physical 
fitness score may be determined for each intermediate grade 
child. Each year the physical fitness score is placed on the 
child’s health record. If the child does not show progression in 
his physical fitness score as he becomes older, a study of the 
individual’s achievement in physical education will be made. 

“Sweater Sessions,” informal, noon-hour, social dance 
periods, are being conducted during the winter months in the 
women’s gymnasium at Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau. Women majors in physical education are cooperat- 
ing with the Social Life Committee in conducting the sessions. 
Social dancing is also the most popular noon-hour activity at 
College High. It is conducted in the main corridor of the build- 
ing. Music is provided by a victrola. 
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Air Pass: A Lead Up Game for Basketball 
= Pass has been invented for use as a lead-up game for 

basketball for girls. The rules for it should be the rules 
the teacher plans to use for basketball, except for scoring and 
penalties. Air Pass teaches teamwork, correct passing of the 
ball, guarding, and evading, all of which are skills needed to 
play basketball well. 

Air Pass does not involve goal throwing. It adapts itself to 
any size of court. It may be played on a square court divided 
into four sections or on a rectangular court divided into six 
or eight sections; it may be played on two small squares when 


there are not players enough for a larger court. Teams of, 


from five to eight players seem to enjoy the game most but 
it may be played with more. Since it is a lead-up game for 
basketball, it should be played with a basketball, but it may be 
played with a volleyball, a soccer ball, or a bean bag. It could 
be used for lawn or beach parties. Either two or four players 
may be placed in a square, depending on the size of the squares. 

Air Pass resembles the popular game of Keep Away, except 
that players must stay in the section assigned them. A score 
is made when each of six players on a team has had possession 
of the ball before it has been caught or knocked to the ground 
by an opponent. It receives its name Air Pass from the fact 
that it must be passed through the air and not dribbled or 
passed with a bounce. 

The object of the game is for the players on a team to pass 
the ball to one another and try to keep the opponents from 
getting it. Each player must try to get away from her ‘oppon- 
ent in order to receive the ball out in the open because a “tie 
ball” requires the “count” to start over. It may be passed to 
the same player more than once but a score is made only when 
six different players on a team have possession of the ball be- 
fore it is caught or knocked down by an opponent. When there 
are less than six players on a team, each one must have re- 
ceived it once and enough more passes completed to make six 
passes. 

When the game is first being learned, the referee should 
count aloud when each new player gets possession of the ball. 
In a little while the players will have learned to do their own 
counting. The player who starts the play should shout “one”; 
the next one to receive it (unless it is recovered from the 
ground or handled by an opponent) should shout “two”; the 
third will shout “three,” etc. If the ball is passed to a team 
member who has already had the ball on that round of count- 
ing, the player should repeat the previous number. If the ball 
is knocked to the ground or caught by a player on the oppos- 
ing team, the counting starts over. 

When a player commits a personal foul, her opponent is given 
the ball out of bounds and if three passes are then completed, 
a score is made. The person who went out of bounds to throw 
the ball in counts as one of three to score only if she catches 
the ball again after having gotten back on the court. The 
referee should announce a penalty by saying, “Personal foul, 
ball out of bounds and three to score”; or “Technical foul; 
ball out of bounds and four to score,” which means that the 
ball is thrown in from out of bounds and four of that team 
must catch the ball on the court before an opponent gets pos- 
session of it or causes it to fall to the ground. For violations 
the penalty is “ball out of bounds and five to score.” 

When a team learns to score easily either the opposing team 
is no match for them or they are ready to progress to basket- 
ball. When the players have not learned to get away from 
their opponents, they will mot score readily. Staying too near 
the epponent will result in a tie ball, an interception, or the 
ball being knocked down, in which case the “count” to score 
Must start over. 

Air Pass is a vigorous game and should be timed in short 
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quarters or be interrupted frequently for instruction to pre- 
vent the players becoming too tired or overheated. It is popu- 
lar with both junior and senior high school girls unless they 
are allowed to play too long at a time. 

Air Pass has been tried out in one high school and two 
junior high schools in several grades from the seventh through 
the tenth and over a period of years. Usually it was played 
about twice a week for five or six weeks before the teams 
progressed to basketball. It was found that the basketball 
skills were learned very quickly and the best thing about it 
was that the girls enjoyed the game while they were learning 
the techniques of basketball from it.* 

KATHRYN McCAaABeE 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 
Line Ball As A Corecreational Activity 
ANY of us have become aware of a great need for activ- 
ities in which boys and girls can participate together, 
activities contributing to physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment within the range of skills and abilities characteristic of 
each. 

As the basketball season approaches we think of the spirit 
and enthusiasm it creates, but when we are faced with the 
problem of keeping large groups engaged our minds are apt to 
wander away from a game in which ten (or twelve as in girls’ 
basketball) can participate at a given time. However, a modi- 
fied basketball game can be used for mixed groups. 

In our gymnasium, where facilities exist for only one game of 
basketball, we have worked out a rotation system so as to 
accommodate all pupils during the class period. 

The following changes in rules were necessary for boys: 
first, guards cannot make baskets, and second, players are not 
to cross the center line but must remain within their own half 
during the play. Otherwise, the rules remain unchanged and 
each group plays according to its own basketball rules. 

The students are divided into two teams (red and blue) with 
an equal number of boys and girls on each. They are then 
arranged in two lines .on either side of the gymnasium. On 
one side there would be three boys from the blue team, three 
girls from the red, etc., while the opposite setup on the other 
side of the gymnasium would be three boys from the red team, 
three girls from the blue, alternating in sets of three. Groups 
should be arranged so that good players are opposite good 
players and mediocre against mediocre because this is the way 
they will rotate into the game. 

Baskets are designated red and blue. To begin with six 
players from each color team are on the floor (beginning with 
those nearest the red goal, the first set from the red team go 
on the flour as guards while the other set play forwards and 
the first set of “blue” are forwards while the others are 
guards). Teams are made up of boys and girls with boys 
guarding boys and girls guarding girls, the boys playing on 
one half and the girls on the other half of the floor. 

The ball is given to one of the forwards at center and con- 
tinues in play until a goal is scored. After each goal, players 
rotate toward the blue basket (the players on that half of the 
floor move around to the side-line from which they came 
originally, but at the far end of that side-line, those on the 
other half move across the center line and three new players 
from each color team enter on the “red” half of the floor.) 
After the first goal, players have the opportunity of playing 
both positions (forward and guard) and on both halves of the 
floor before rotating to the side. After rotation the ball is given, 
at the center circle, to a forward of the team not scoring. 

The remaining players stand at scattered intervals along the 
side line where they may receive passes or recover the ball. 
This speeds up play because the ball is never out-of-bounds. 

This game has been used in our Corecreation Club which has 
thirty-two members and also in a class of sixty (28 boys and 
32 girls). At first, boys think they are playing girls’ basketball 
but as play continues they become more adept at guarding 


* This article was submitted with the approval of the NS. 
W.A. 
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and passing, and enjoy the combination of individual com- 
petitive skill and team work. 
This game can easily be used to take care of large groups of 
girls or boys so that no one remains idle during class time. 
Basketball as a corecreational game can maintain the ob- 
jectives of fitness demanded by us—agility, body balance, en- 
durance, strength, speed, coordination, and power.* 
Mary ELizaseTtH LANG 
Ellicott City High School 
Ellicott City, Maryland 


Industrial Basketball 


N many cities where girls’ basketball has been developed 

over a period of years, the tendency towards tournament 
and league play for highly skilled players has hindered uni- 
versal participation in the sport. This is particularly true in 
our union sports programs where many girls are eager to 
play but because of their average abilities, are driven away by 
the “specialists.” 

It is becoming increasingly necessary that leaders of women’s 
sports consider adequate techniques and methods to establish 
basketball on the level best suited to the individual so that fun 
and the sense of satisfaction that comes with successful par- 
ticipation is enjoyed by all. 

What is the answer to this? In order that both types of 
individuals may be taken care of, definite divisions should be 
established on the basis of ability so that the fun of playing 
may not be spoiled by unequal teams being pitted against each 
other. In addition, the rules of the league should discourage 
recruiting of players from all over the city to make one or two 
excellent teams with all star players, while other teams are 
noticeably weak because of the absence of these players. In 
restricting teams to only players from their own local union 
or plant, the teams are more evenly divided. After a few 
years it may be necessary to classify teams in divisions “A” 
and “B” because with proper coaching and playing the teams 
improve in playing ability. 

The problem of adopting the standards of the N.S.W.A. 
becomes comparatively easy if basketball boards and N.S.W.A. 
representatives make it a business to contact leaders in indus- 
trial recreation, especially when new leagues are first being 
organized. As an example let me point out what has hap- 
pened this year in the basketball league organized for the 
women of the United Automobile Workers Union in Detroit. 
Assuming that the women should run their program, a meeting 
of representative women from various local unions was called. 
They decided that a basketball league should be organized, 
keeping in mind certain major premises as follows: 

1. Women’s activities should be led by women and there- 
fore efforts should be made to secure women coaches as much 
as possible in a town where men previously coached the girls’ 
- teams. Failing in this, a woman must represent the team on 
the planning board which draws up the rules for the league. 

2. Since it is a women’s league, the women’s rules should be 
followed and these rules call for rated women officials. That 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 








automatically solves the problem of men refereeing games, 

3. Although the league is a competitive one, we organize 
basketball for recreation, and, since every team cannot Win, 
we at least get fun out of it and the satisfaction of meeting 
and playing with other members. 

It was not all smooth sailing. A new league composed of 
girls who have forgotten the rules of the game leads to a greg 
deal of misunderstanding as to why various fouls are called 
An attempt to hold a basketball clinic for the players previous 
to the start of the season failed, but more success is antic. 
pated in the next season with names of players on file for 
future use. 

It was interesting to note that the arguments about rules 
came mainly from the two teams that were coached by men, 
But even this had its good points as the other teams noted 
this fact, adding weight to the argument for teams coached 
by women. 

A great deal of patience on the part of officials was neces. 
sary at the beginning of the season for lack of knowledge 
about details such as substitutions, scorekeeping, etc., but grad. 
ually the teams learned and the league is running smoothly, 

In regard to leadership the services of the Department of 
Recreation leaders were secured whenever local unions did 
not have their own leaders. Here too a clinic for prospective 
basketball coaches failed, but now that the need has been 
proven to the girls, prospects for future clinics look good. 

Not all the standards of the N.S.W.A. have been followed, 
For instance, we feel that the N.S.W.A. tends to de-emphasize 
competitive leagues but here we work under the premise that 
competition can be good under competent leadership and al- 
though there are rough spots at first, they are weeded out as 
quickly as possible. 

As a general rule there is no need to worry about a girl 
playing too often in a week. Girls engaged in industrial work 
have a difficult time finding time for more than one practice 
a week plus one game, therefore, the N.S.W.A. standard for 
at least two practices a week cannot be followed because the 
girls simply de not show up for practice. 

For the highly skilled girl who finds play in the newly 
organized league too slow, there is opportunity to enter a De 
partment of Recreation sponsored league where no restrictions 
exist concerning place of employment. At the same time these 
girls can be used to help coach the plant teams. 

For N.S.W.A. members interested in seeing proper standards 
adopted in industry, it is suggested that contact be made with 
industrial recreation leaders to help them plan their basketball 
program. Another method might be to form city boards o 
the N.S.W.A. on which there is representation from labor, 
management, and community organizations. Only by working 
with them can N.S.W.A. standards be adopted. We should 
not expect to make it a model league from the beginning be 
cause we cannot expect to change things over night. Work 
ing slowly, most groups will be found to be receptive t 
N.S.W.A. suggestions. 

The highly commercialized type of industrial program only 
exists when trained women leaders of physical education adopt 
a “hands-off” policy and do not make it their business to help 
and work along with women in industry. It is true that we 
encounter highly skilled girls who have been playing basket 
ball in industry for a number of years who resent interference, 
but they are in the minority. There are thousands of girl 
engaged in industrial work who want to play and have not 
been provided with the opportunity to play and who, when 
offered the opportunity, do not know of the existence of 
N.S.W.A. Added impetus is being given to recreation for it- 
dustrial workers and now is the time to get in on the ground 
floor and make it our business to show them that basketball 
can be fun and especially beneficial if played under good 
standards.* 

Otca M. MApDAR 
Recreation Department, UAW-CIO 

—__—_—__ Detroit, Michigan 

*This article was submitted by the National Section o 
Women’s Athletics. 
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HE American Camping Association will hold its annual 
convention February 13, 14, 15, and 16 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. The theme will be “The Contribution of Camp- 
ing to Social Progress.” For further details refer to the 
December and January issues of The Camping Magazine or 
write to Mr. Roland Cobb, 168 Newberry St., Boston, Mass., 
convention chairman. 
* ¥ * 
ISS Alice Frymir, formerly associated with A. S. Barnes 
and Co., has organized a new company called Sportbooks 
located at 42 Church St., New Haven, Conn. Collecting sport 
books and the compilation of a sports bibliography has been 
her hobby for many years. She is thus equipped to search 
for any rare or out-of-print book in our field. New books 
are also to be featured. 
* * * 
_. Institute of Inter-American Affairs, summing up war- 
time hemisphere work for the control of tuberculosis, re- 
ports that five hospitals and 148 health centers have been 
established in 18 other American republics with a view to 
providing isolation facilities for sufferers of the disease. 
* * * 
DVANCING its efforts to raise national living stand- 
ards, Brazil has launched a campaign to arouse com- 
munity interest in public health. One phase of the campaign 
involves the formation of health clubs among school boys and 
girls throughout the Amazon Valley. The functions of the 
auxiliary health workers will include cleanliness campaigns 
in their communities, inspection of privies and detection and 
reporting of mosquito-breeding places. As part of Brazil’s 
effort to improve popular nutritional habits, the children, under 
the supervision of their teachers, will also plant and maintain 
school gardens. 
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Fit To Live 


(Continued from Page 67) 


nation of healthy individuals physically fit to meet their 
responsibilities as citizens in a democracy. A closer 
coordination between the schools and public health 
agencies would facilitate the carrying out of such a 
program. 

Attainment and maintenance of physical fitness and 
vigor.—Ever since the first compulsory physical edu- 
cation state law was passed, the physical education pro- 
grams in the schools have lacked the effectiveness they 
should have had if parents and school administrators 
had recognized and understood the importance of this 
phase of the school program. 


In the elementary schools the pupils should have 
at least two twenty-minute periods daily, in addition 
- to lunch and recess periods, for play and physical 
education instruction under trained leaders. This pre- 
supposes at least one qualified teacher in each ele- 
mentary school who has a state credential to teach 
physical education. In these school years the basic 
skills which underlie satisfying participation in games 
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‘should be demanded of each college student. For best 


and sports should be so well taught that all pupils wij 
attain proficiency above the “dub” classification, 


In the junior and senior high schools all pupils shoul 
have one period daily, the equivalent in length of 
other academic class periods, taught by trained teachers 
in Classes of a size that permits an educational pro. 
gram. The all-too-common practice of assigning tj 
physical education classes from 60 to 70 or more pupi 
per teacher cannot be justified under such a philosophy, 


Just as no administrator would attempt to crowd 
80 pupils into a classroom which seats but 40 pupil, 
so no administrator should assign to a physical educ. 
tion class any more students than can be accommodate 
on the available playing courts or fields. Given a 30. 
minute activity period and two fields which accommo. 
date 45 players, there can be no excuse for assigning 
70 or 80 pupils to that space at the same time. 


The physical education period is filled with oppor. 
tunities for learning many of the lessons of good citi. 
zenship in a democracy as well as for exercising “big. 
muscles” and learning games and sports which continue 
throughout life to provide recreational interests and 
hobbies. To be enjoyed and participated in during 
adult life the basic skills of the games must have been 
learned thoroughly enough to give satisfaction and 
enjoyment in their performance. If proper physical 
conditioning is to be accomplished there must be sufi- 
cient play space for all students to have a maximum 
of activity, and teachers should have classes adjusted 
not only to the size of the playing area but also to 
the learning needs of the individual groups. 


In colleges and universities a minimum requirement 
of three times a week for four years, with college credit, 


results a medical examination should be given each 
year instead of just upon college entrance, and a pro- 
gram of active games and sports and dance arranged 
for each student in accordance with the findings of 
these examinations. The policy of a physical educe- 
tion requirement without college credit, or of credit 
without a requirement, is not compatible with the 
fact that under these conditions only those students 
who need it least will elect to take part in the program. 


In an issue of School and Society, of which he is 
editor, William C. Bagley, in discussing the late Sec- 
retary Frank Knox’s proposal for universal training, 
asks a very pertinent question: “Is it not possible to 
develop a high degee of physical fitness by an appro 
priate emphasis of this factor by the established in- 
stitutions and agencies of etlucation that are within the 
framework of our civil life?’* The maintenance of 
physical fitness is an ideal so worthy of local and 
national support that it is criminal to neglect an area if 
which so much good could be accomplished by the 
“established agencies of education” with so little addi- 
tional cost. 


Should it not be as easy in peacetime to justify mil- 
lions for adequate community play areas and well 
trained and well qualified leaders as it is under the 


* William C. Bagley, School and Society, January, 1944, p. 7. 
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balance and performance has won the confi- 
dence of outstanding players. Coaches too, 
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bility in its extra long life, perfect shape and 
ruggedness. 


WINTARK Footballs, Basketballs, Soccerballs 
and Volleyballs are fabric-lined, CORDURA* 
Wound. They will not stretch—are scuff proof, 








moisture proof and have many patented features. 
ORIGINAL PIONEERS 


The WEAVER Scholastic Playball and the 
WINTARK Rubber Covered, Cord Wound 
Basketball were the FIRST balls of this type in- 


troduced and successfully used. 


WINTARK Policy Wins for Dealers 


Write for latest Catalog 
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WINTARK FEATURES 


Cordura* wound. Nine layers of materials 
which produce proper action—preserve uni- 
form shape—provide surer grip. This rugged 
construction also makes WINTARK Basket- 
balls moisture-proof, washable and abrasion 
resistant. 

*Reg. trademark of DuPont Co. 
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pressure of war to justify billions for ships and plane; 
and tanks? Suppose that in every school in the lang 
every child had an adequate diet, had remediable de. 
fects corrected, had daily instruction and practice ing 
vigorous program of physical education, and that every 
community provided facilities for playing on play. 
grounds instead of in the streets? Suppose that the 
schools required each pupil to attain and maintain ap 
optimal standard of health and physical fitness as wel] 
as to “pass” in academic subjects? 

Will the American people, who, under the pressure 
of war, have been willing to spend tremendous sums 
of money to assure that the youth of America be made 


“fit to fight,” begrudge the much smaller amounts 
necessary to make them “‘fit to live?” « 


School Health Policies 


(Continued from Page 66) 





ations, administered and interpreted by people compe- 
tently and thoroughly trained in psychology, are often 
helpful to the physician in evaluating the total health 
and personality pattern of students. They are essential 
for the proper adjustment of programs of students who 
suffer from mental handicaps or from emotional diff- 
culties of such severity as to retard their progress in 
school work and/or their adjustment to school life, 
Individual psychological tests should be given to those 
students whenever it appears that the results of such 
tests will help school personnel in aiding the student 
with his mental health adjustment. 

Medical consultations and examinations.—All spe- 
cial screening tests and referrals as a result of teacher 
observation or nurse judgment finally head up into 
competent medical examination by a physician. Aided 
by all the resources of modern medicine, including 
consultant services, it is the physician who must final- 
iy determine the specific health needs of the individual 
child. Experience has demonstrated that medical ex- 
aminations are most fruitful when the student has 
been specifically referred to the physician because pat- 
ent, teacher, or nurse suspected that something was 
wrong. Such examinations should always take prece 
dence over routine examinations. 

Every community should make provision for the 
medical examination of students (1) who show signs 
or symptoms of disease, defect, or disorder, (2) fail to 
grow as expected, or (3) appear to have a health basis 
for failure to make anticipated school progress. 

Many schools and school systems have their owt 
school medical advisor (school physician) with whom 
the school can consult on all matters relating to the 
health of students and staff. Every school should ar- 
range for the services of a medical advisor and keep 
him informed as to what the school expects of him. 
Medical examinations of school staff and students may 
be performed by the school medical advisor, but this. is 
not his principal responsibility or opportunity to be 
of service to the school. 
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Not one but several types of 
fungi cause Athlete’s Foot. 
Alta-Co Powder, economically 
diluted one-to-ten in water, 
kills all types in 30 seconds! 
Kind to delicate skin tissue 
(and to towels) Alta-Co is 
deadly to the microscopic plant 
organisms which produce the 
burning, itching and pain asso- 
ciated with Athlete’s Foot. 

For your club shower room 
—a Dolge rubber foot tub is 
*‘sroup insurance’’ against 
Athlete’s Foot. Booklet C-8 
tells how easily organizations 
can obtain one or more on a 
service basis—how home stand- 
ards of health and cleanliness 
can be maintained in public 
facilities. 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 








The Ideal Teaching Aid 


for 


Health and Hygiene 
D-G TORSO AND HEAD MODEL 


Accurate — Complete — Durable 





Three dimensional — dissectible 


manufactured by 


Denover-Geppert Co. 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Every effort should be made by the school to haye 
special and required periodic examinations done by q 
private practitioner of medicine, preferably the sty. 
dent’s own physician. 

Periodic medical examinations of school childrep 
can be helpful in health maintenance, improvement, and 
education if they are conducted under circumstances jp 
which the full measure of the physician’s skill ang 
the entire educational opportunities implicit in the 
routine examination are utilized. The classroom teacher 
should prepare students for medical examination by ex. 
plaining its meaning to them. 

Two circumstances requisite and one extremely de 
sirable for the truly helpful periodic medical examina. 
tion are (1) sufficient time for the physician to make 
a reasonably thorough health appraisal of the student, 
(2) sufficient privacy to permit the disrobing necessary 
for an adequate examination, and (3) the presence of 
parents at the examination of students too young to 
assume responsibility for their own health care. In the 
elementary grades, the school should make unusual 
efforts to announce and schedule medical examinations 
at such times and places that a parent can attend the 
examination and have the benefit of the physician's 
immediate recommendations concerning the health 
needs of the child. 


During their school years students should have a 
minimum of four medical examinations; one at the 
time of entrance to schoool, one in the intermediate 
grades, one at the beginning of adolescence, and one 
before leaving school. Pupils who have serious defects 
or abnormalities, who have suffered from serious or 
repeated illnesses, or who engage in vigorous athletic 
programs require more frequent examinations. The 
physician is the best judge of the need for repeated 
examinations and of the frequency with which they 
should be given. Additional examinations, even an- 
nual examinations, may be arranged if money, time, 
and personnel permits, but the quality of medical pro- 
cedures and judgment should not be sacrificed to a de- 
sire for frequent and complete coverage of the entire 
school. Medical examinations should be sufficiently 
painstaking and comprehensive to command medical 
respect, sufficiently informative to guide school per- 
sonnel in the proper counseling of the student, and 
sufficiently personalized to form a desirable educational 
experience. 

Interpreting health needs to students, parents, and 
teachers —Determined and recorded, thus forming a 
personal health inventory, the specific health needs 
of the student should be met on a systematic and eff- 
cient basis. This “follow-up” requires, first of all, 
proper interpretation of the need to students them- 
selves and their parents, to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, and sometimes to the community itself. 

As an integral part of all health service in schools, 
opportunity should be specifically found to inform each 
student of the meaning of his health record. The in- 
terpretation should be presented in such a way that 
it will aid in motivating the student to want to change 
faulty health habits or practices, seek correction for 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) ‘Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 


DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaflets. 
Also Hand Care Program. 








Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 


Send in coupon today for this visual material 
to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


IX SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— 
visual aids can motivate new interest in your 
groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer 
you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- 
rial, entirely free. 


Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. JH-26 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
teaching manuals. 

So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
cluding “Muscles and Exercise,” “‘Dental Health,” 
“Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that 
they include a number of mew aids. Then fill out the 
coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
your free copies. 


2. Dental Health [| (For Elemen. & H. S.) 


























3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [) Hand Care [] 
ie seis. aa tandeaaalsoeeasilaslidaeansamemnnnsensaiaasinapeiiasst scat laaanaanatetanee 
Name of school OF group. ..............:.-.:-:::0:000eeeeees 
(where you teach) 

as casaseansactasnpseaieeeanenicenalnpetet 
ca¥......... a RR eae thc 

(Check): Elementary............ Jr. High............. Sr. High 

College......... Teacher Training College 4 fuapet Other........... 

Grades Taught Number of Classes Taught...... 
Subject Taught No. of students in one class: Girls Boys.. 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
RACING TRUNK 





Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Willi Not Turn Down... 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 





INDOOR POOL SUITS 
CAPS KICKA BOARDS NOSE CLIPS 
SWIM-FINS POOL THERMOMETERS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 
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to your 
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Track and Physical Ed. Work 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scoring each 
individual in the five Track & Field Events. 1 to 100 
points in each event, total of the five events is his 
FIVE STAR score. 


FEATURES . . . early season and post-season track squad 
field day . . . achievement record . . . track squad 
morale builder . . uncovers latent ability . . . intra 
squad, team and group competition . . . flexible enough 
to meet physical education programs and the exponent 
factor of age, height and weight . . . fun for all. 
A complete game in itself. 
Full Instructions with each order for score cards. 


100 Cards, $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 


Promptly Sent, Postpaid. A 10% Discount Allowed on Orders 
Accompanied by Cash. 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 
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remediable physical defects or handicaps, and_ over. 
come unhealthy personal states, such as malnutritiog 
or abnormal weight. A student should know whey 
he needs medical care. 

Parents should also be specifically acquainted with 
the health needs of their children as revealed in school 
health records. Thus the family can seek needed med. 


cal care, plan diet changes, make alterations in daily J 


routine, and take any other necessary steps at home 
and in the community for the health improvement of 
the child. To this end the school should regularly re. 
port to parents on the child’s health status and make 
immediate notification of serious deviations. When 
ever necessary, parents should be invited to come fg 
the school at a stated time to discuss their child’s health 
needs with the school medical advisor, nurse, teacher, 
or other qualified health service personnel. Such com 
ferences should be considered part of the norm 
working load of the school staff and time for ther 
budgeted. If the parents do not come to the school 
the nurse or a teacher should visit them to interpret 
the child’s urgent health needs. 


If the teacher is to play her full role in the dailyy 
observation and health guidance of her students, shey 
too must be kept fully informed of the health statugy 
of each child, especially with regard to those matters” 
which take place outside the classroom, such as the 
findings in medical and dental examinations, home 
illnesses, vacation-time operations, and the like. Since 
the proper interpretation of individual health needs 
is a matter demanding professional skill and judg- 
ment, the nurse, working in close cooperation with 
the school medical advisor, is often in a most favor- 
able position to interpret medical findings and _ their 
health implications to the teacher. 

Teacher-nurse conferences should be regularly 
scheduled. They are usually most valuable if de- 
voted largely to review and exchange of information 
regarding specific cases of children who seem to be 
in serious need of medical care, follow-up, or special 
study. The fully informed teacher can be most help- 
ful both in adjusting the classroom program to the 
student’s needs and in influencing him and his par- 
ents to obtain correction of remediable conditions as 
recommended by the physician. 

These cautions should be followed by all school per- 
sonnel when engaged in health guidance: (1) do not 
diagnose diseases or suggest diagnoses to students 
or parents; (2) do not attempt to select a physician 
for a student or his family. They can and _ should 
obtain the names of qualified professional people from 
local medical and dental societies. 


Meeting health needs through community resources. 
A school may properly insist that all community) 
resources be made available to meet the health needs? 


of the students in the school. Such resources would 
naturally include appropriate opportunities for spe- 
cialized medical consultation of a diagnostic nature. 
When resources outside the school or school system 
are utilized (whether private physicians, public clinics, 
or voluntary agencies), efficient liaison arrangements 
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Fortunately, the easiest way is sometimes the best way! Take the matter 
of explaining the process of menstruation to your girls, for example. 


Many highly competent teachers have found that the most successful 
method of handling this perennial problem is to have all the girls read 
the booklet, “As One Girl To Another.” 


This frank and friendly booklet is easy to understand because it is 
written in the girls’ own language. It takes all the mystery out of mens- 
truation—presents it as the perfectly natural and normal process that 
your students can accept as a matter of course. 


You'll find that “As One Girl To Another” saves you many perplex- 
ing interviews and relieves your shy girls from even momentary em- 
barrassment. Every statement is technically correct and accurate! 


Please order enough copies so that every girl in your classes can 
have one. They are sent to you FREE with the compliments of 
KOTEX*, in the, hope that they will help you make life pleasanter 


and happier for all your girls. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 








“This Is Why’’—the Instruction Manual, gives you a com- 
plete review of menstrual hygiene . . . refreshes your own 
mind on technical points. 


“Menstrual Physiology’’— charts in full color, illustrates 
the menstrual process in easy-to-understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with the compliments of Kotex. 





Mail to Post Office Box 3434, Dept. 12, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 


1 full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for Classroom 
use. 


copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another” to distribute 
to my girls. 
1 copy of the new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 


Address 











f THOUSANDS PLAY VOLLEY BALL — but few : 
play well... 





Narrated by 
BILL SLATER 


Paramount 
Sportscaster 


Designed to show both the beginner and advanced player 
how Volleyball should be played, this. instructional film 
is recommended by the leading authorities on Volley- 
ball for 
High Schools, Colleges, Industries, Clubs, and Y.M.C.A’s 


FILM GUIDE FURNISHED 


fRental: $3.00 Purchase: $55.00 








Order this Film Today! 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On September 30, 1946, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 60 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 7 








ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 

2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
ACCREDITED—dAccept students under the 
G.I. Billi of Rights 


EVENING COURSES 
For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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must be made by the school. In particular, full prot 
vision should be made for two-way exchange of per. 
tinent information between the school and the COopergt. 
ing community agencies. 

The school should assume whatever community 
leadership is necessary in developing resources 4 
meet the needs of all children. If community facilitie 
for the mental and physical care of children appey 
inadequate, as determined by specific and reliahj 
data, the school should recommend extension ¢ 
them. If the community finds its local resources jp. 
adequate to meet the demonstrated needs, it may se¢ 
help from voluntary agencies, or from county, state 
or federal agencies. Health councils, previously & 
scribed, are appropriate agencies for considering th 
need for an extension of community health resoures 
and ways for accomplishing this. 

Special problems arise with reference to childrey 
whose parents are (1) financially unable to provik 
medical, dental, or other specialized care, or (2) up. 
wittingly or willfully neglectful. The school shoul 
inform the parent where treatment or other needg 





care for the child can be obtained in the community, 
Persistent, willful neglect should be reported to a 
appropriate agency. The judge of a children’s cour, 
or other court of similar jurisdiction, can order treat: 
ment when parents are unable or unwilling to provide 
it. 


Two special problems of health guidance.—Although 
the health guidance program will be concerned with 
all problems relating to physical, mental, and emotional 
health, particular attention should be directed to the 
problems of rheumatic fever and dental health. 


Rheumatic fever—As a result of recent medical and 
public health investigations, rheumatic fever—often the 
forerunner of rheumatic heart disease—has been recog. 
nized as one of the most serious diseases with which 
children of school age may be afflicted. The symptom 
of this disease are many and vague, and its diagnosis 
may often tax the acumen of skilled physicians. It 
after-effects on the heart are its most serious compl: 
cation. The best known way of preventing permanent 





heart damage is adequate medical care and bed ret 
during the acute illness, then convalescence until signs 
of the illness have disappeared. Physical activity ’ 
gradually resumed during convalescence to the lim 
of the individual’s ability. For most children this 
will consist of normal activity. The school’s best a 
tack on rheumatic fever includes (1) referring fo 
medical examination any pupil, but particularly thos 
giving a personal or family history of rheumatic fever, 
with signs or complaint of symptoms which ma 
precede rheumatic fever (for example, failure to gail 
or loss of weight, pallor, irritability, poor appetite, tt 
peated colds and sore throats, unexplained nose-bleeds 
and muscle or joint pains); and (2) for the knowl 
rheumatic child, (one who has had a previous attack 
of rheumatic fever with or without permanent heat 
damage) in addition to alertness for signs suggestive 
of recurrence, protection as far as possible from ex 
posure to respiratory infection, wetting, or chilling. 
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Springfield College 


Will Resume Resident Instruction for Upper Classmen — Juniors — Seniors — and 


Graduate Students 


SPRING TERM — MARCH 15 TO JUNE 1, 1946 
and 


SUMMER TERM — JUNE 3 TO AUGUST 10, 1946 


College year begins —SEPTEMBER 16 — for all Classes 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS: 
Physical Education and Coaching 
Health and Safety Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Group Work and Community Organization 
Guidance and Personnel Work 


Teaching Majors in Science and Social -Studies 
Apply to the Admissions Office, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass. 
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A close liaison should exist between the school and 
whoever is exercising medical supervision of the rheu- 
matic child. Information as to signs and symptoms to 
be observed as suggestive of possible recurrence; the 
degree, if any, of heart damage; and the limitation or 
modification of activity, if any, should be provided the 
school by the treatment agency. Schools should utilize 
diagnostic service of specialists in rheumatic heart 
disease to which children with rheumatic fever or sus- 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


* In affiliation with Tufts College, offers to young women 
who are high school graduates a four-year program leading 
to B.S. in Education. Physical therapy program approved 
by Americar: Medical Association. 

June camp session on Cape Cod emphasizes sports in- 
struction—sailing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates in constant demand. 





For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 








INSTRUCTIVE ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS 


for Health and Physical Education 
Accurate — Complete — Durable 
Rudolf Schick, Publishing Company 


700 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N. Y. 


ASK for a CIRCULAR 








Uniform and Gymnasium Suits 
At Their Best 


“TISC 


HELEN Z. STONE, Inc. 


12 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 








‘ these inspections should be properly recorded,* as part 


picious signs of heart disease may be referred {o, 
examination. In some localities this is available or cay 
be developed as part of the community medical te. 
sources. In other places such consultation service may 
already be a part of the school health service. 


Dental health.—Dental disease (decay, caries) jg 
widely prevalent among children. The school shoulg 
therefore grasp its opportunities to promote dent, 
health through effective educational procedures. Pro. 
grams of dental health education should be instituted 
with the objective of motivating students to go regy. 
larly to their dentist or a dental clinic for required 
dental care. Ifa pupil has not been to a dentist withiy 
six months, it is usually safe for the teacher to assume 
that he needs dental care and to urge such care. 

While continuing efforts at dental health educatioy 
are needed at all ages, special emphasis should be placed 
On preventive measures during early school years. The 


most glaring neglect of teeth is found among childrey 7 


under ten. Yet maximum dental benefits are attained 
by dental care and healthful diet during childhood. 
When its full educational import is stressed, the 
school dental inspection has proved valuable and should 
be provided from time to time as an adjunct to other 
phases of dental health education. Such inspeetions 
should be made by dentists, using mouth mirrors and 
explorers. (Where, legal, dental hygienists may carry 
on school dental inspections.) Data obtained from 


of the health record of the student and the school, 
so that it may be used (1) to evaluate dental healt 
programs, (2) to estimate group dental needs, and (3) 
to facilitate community planning to meet such needs, 

The school is in a strategic position to take leader- 
ship in community programs organized for bringing 
dental treatment to needy children. Health councils 
at all levels should have dental subcommittees, with 
representation from official dental societies. These sub- 
committees should evaluate local dental needs and 
designate the type of program needed (private office, 
clinic, or trailer) ; further, they may decide what chil- 
dren shall be included in a dental clinic program and 
may even seek funds or assistance for its implementa- 
tion and support. 

Dental care programs should provide complete den- 
tal treatment (diagnosis, necessary fillings, extrac- 
tions, prophylaxes, and even orthodontia in cases where 
oral malformations may create a mental hygiene prob- 
lem) for as many of the eligible children as possible. 
If funds and personnel do not permit this for the whole 





* Record forms designated for dental inspections and dental 
treatment programs by the Council of Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association are recommended to record basi¢ 
data. 





‘ LOUIS H. CHALIF 


FRANCES L. CHALIF 
LEON VARKAS JOHN PLAZA 
KAREN CONRAD 
ED. SINCLAIR PACO CANSINO 
AMOS L. CHALIF 
Est. 41 yrs. 


Diploma awarded. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 





CAROLYN MALDARELLI + 


Winter & Summer School courses. 
— Intensive professional and teacher’s courses. i 


Steinway Hall 504-508 


% DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


A Winsome Ballet: 
Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs $1.75 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


instructive 
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group, treatment should begin with the youngest 
group and work upward as far as possible. At the 
same time emergency treatment should be provided for 
older children. Children should not be selected for 
dental treatment programs by tongue depressor in- 
spections (which reveal only extensive caries) nor 
by means of large cavities or toothaches. Programs 
serving only to alleviate pain or treat emergencies 
handicap efforts to improve dental conditions. 


Extent of health services—In practice the services for 
health protection and improvement made available to 
the pupils of any school are sharply limited by con- 
siderations of budget, experience with end-results, 
professional judgment, and common sense. School ex- 
penditures for health protection and improvement serv- 
ices should be guided by the overall objectives of 
these services in the light of total community resources 
for the support of such services. 


(The March Journal will present Section IV, 
“Health Aspects of Physical Education,’ Section V, 
“Education and Care of the Handicapped,” and sec- 
tion VI, “Qualifications of School Health Personnel.” 
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Recreation 
(Continued from Page 73) 


democracy through coordinated recreation. 


Postwar Demands on Recreation 

From present indications it appears that postwar 
demands on recreation are going to create a growth of 
recreational facilities in the community. The latter 
must consider these demands and develop its facilities 
so that individuals participating in recreational pro- 
grams can make the best possible use of ther leisure 
time. There must be an increased emphasis upon 
recreational activity planning from the functional view- 
point. The recreational program should provide the in- 
dividual with an added interest in life through self- 
expression and development. The armed forces have 
orientated their members to many new activities and 
skills through their physical training and recreational 
programs. This training will affect the attitudes of 
these returning veterans towards existing city recre- 
ational programs. It is felt that a responsibility of 
the city is to help individuals adjust themselves to their 
environments and groups. A future hope is to see the 
community through its recreational program, help the 
individual to become well balanced and capable of 
sharing responsibility in any necessary group project. 

In postwar. demands on recreation, the recreational 
program must endeavor to attract the individual to a 
situation which stimulates the development of many 
interests, leading him towards a fuller life, rich with in- 
terests and varied experiences. A “good” activity 
therefore is one which constantly presents new chal- 
lenges, stimulation, and adventure as one dips further 
into the pursuit of such an activity. There is also need 
lor activities which will bring the individual into har- 
mony with the world in which he lives and bring him 
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Keep up to date in this subject. Be ready to answer the 
girls’ questions either in class or in private. Tampax is so 
well-known now that you can count on a strong and 
growing interest in this internal form of monthly sanitary 
protection as distinguished from older methods. 


Send now for students’ folders and samples, as well as wall 
charts and valuable Teachers’ Manual of Menstruation 
entitled ‘How Times Have Changed.’’ You will find this 
book absorbing reading from a historical point of view 
(menstrual customs of primitive races and ancient civil- 
izations), but its scientific and informative sections are no 
less interesting, illustrated with charts in color and sup- 
ported by medical abstracts and bibliographies. 


Specify on the coupon (below) the quantities you desire 
of each item: Tampax samples, teachers’ manual, students’ 
folders and wall charts. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal of the 
yon s Modical Association. a f 






TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material 


JH-26-A 


| 
| checked. [(JTampax 
| manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
| CSamples of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super ab- 
sorbencies. Also send........ copies of the booklet 
| for students “Coming of Age.” 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 


Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 
105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
practicing physicians and to those con- 
cerned with industrial medicine. Diag- 
nosis and treatment are fully covered 
and numerous tables and _ illustrations 
add to the value of the text. Such topics 
as physical fitness, physical training, 
physical fatigue, sprains, strains, frac- 
tures and infections are fully covered. 
Special chapters deal with the shoulder, 
the arms, elbow and forearm, the abdo- 
men, pelvis, back, knee and ankle. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











“ABC’‘s of Public 
Relations For Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 

How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 

No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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into a pleasant association with others, operating freely 
and pleasantly as a member of the group. 

It appears that municipal governments in the future 
must expand their facilities and resources and develop 
leadership to meet the challenging needs of Worl 
War II veterans and of the citizens in the community 
It must become the responsibility of the community ty 
supply and maintain new skills learned by returnin 
veterans in their recreational programs during their 
leisure time in the service. The community as a whok 
will be recreation deficient unless veterans have , 
chance to use these skills and to make their futur 
leisure time a real joy to themselves. This opportunity 
for participation by the community as a whole mug 
be provided in all well balanced recreational programs, 
Furthermore, it is essential that programs provided 
by the city make available to the community recrée. 
tional information aids in order to enable individuak 
to better adjust themselves in utilizing their leisure time. 

Recreation can assume a more professional statys 
if these recommendations are endorsed by the recrea- 
tion board: 

1. The setting up of different types of committees jn 
order to bring about a more harmonious program, 

2. Staffs to be large enough and prepared to meet 
the demands of the public for recreation through ade. 
quately trained, functional leadership. 

3. Supervision to be of a higher quality and in 
terms of recreational needs. 

4. Programs to be worked out to meet individual 
demands of different communities. 

5. The organization of lay councils to work with 
the city recreation commission. 

6. More education of the public to realize the im- 
portance of recreation in their lives. 

7. Recreational facilities to be available to all people 
in the community. 

8. A complete recreational program to meet the 
leisure-time needs of veterans. 

9. Adequate facilities properly located to serve all 
the neighborhood and the community. Needs anf 
maximum usage to be considered in any program. 

10. Community centers and recreational agencies to 
do their planning largely in terms of demands on facil 
ities; leadership to be utilized in recreational programs 
as it affects the leisure time of the returning veterans. 

In the future recreation leadership must attain its 
own dignity as a profession. More than ever before 
the present war has intensified recreation, and ther 
will be a greater need for an advisory group to plat 
and guide the recreational program ; returning veterans 
and the community will demand a recreational postwar 
program intended to service all of their recreational 
needs and interests. Finally recreation must be recog- 
nized as a professional field demanding special training 
on the part of its members to render a satisfactory 
service to the community. 

It is felt that the trend will be toward total, long: 
time community planning with recreation administrators 
and leaders fully conscious of needs and interests d 
returning veterans. City recreational programs must 
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be adapted to meet the needs and interests of veterans 
and civilian communities which ultimately would give 
us a decent, wholesome, and healthy recreation pro- 


gram. i 
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Society of State Directors 


(Continued from Page 69) 


for service to educators and specialists. 

13. Assist in planning and establishing new facilities. 

14. Maintain a consultation service. 

15. Speak at administrators’ meetings, and help 
in developing their programs, at teachers’ meetings, 
to civic organizations, such as P.T.A. groups, service 
clubs, American Legion, public gatherings, etc. 

16. Prepare news material for newspapers and other 
publications. 

17. Write for state educational journals. 

18. Assist in purchase of supplies. 

19. Cooperate with all official and non-official state- 
wide agencies. 

The Society has had many joint meetings and has 
served with many national groups in programs and 
reports. Some of the groups that they have met 
and served with are the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, College Directors of Health and Physical 
Education, Student Health Association, Football 
Coaches, Nationa! Education Association, Department 
of Superintendents, City Administrators, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, Natipnal 
Recreation Association, North Central Association, 
Eastern Association of Intercollegiate Football Offi- 
cials, National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, National and State Safety Councils, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, National Physical Fitness Cemmittee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The following state directors answered the call to 
colors and served in our armed forces with distinction, 
as did past directors Lt. Col. C. L. Brownell and Lt. 
Comdr. A. W. Thompson: 

Arkansas—Lt. Clifford S. Blackburn, U.S.N.R. 

California—Lt. Comdr. W. H. Orion, U.S.N.R. 

Florida—Lt. Joe Hall, U.S.N.R. 

Illinois—Lt. Don Cash Seaton, U.S.N.R. 

Louisiana—Lt. Simon McNeely, U.S.N.R. 

Maryland—Major Thomas C. Ferguson, U. S. Army 

Michigan—Lt. Comdr. Charles Forsythe, U.S.N.R. 

Minnesota—Hugo Fischer, American Red Cross 

Missouri—Capt. Forrest G. Stith, U. S. Army 

Pennsylvania—Capt. J. Wynn, Fredericks, U.S.M.C. 


South Carolina—Capt. W. D. Nixon, U. S. Army 
Tennessee—Lt. J. Frank Taylor, U.S.N.R. 
States now having state directors of health and phy- 
sical education are: 
Alabama—Jessie R. Garrison (Miss) 
State Department of Education, Montgomery 
Arkansas—A. B. Weatherington 
State Department of Education, Little Rock 
California—W. H. Orion 
State Department of Education, Los Angeles 
Connecticut—Dr. Charles J. Prohaska ; 
State Department of Education, Hartford 
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Successful Teaching 
in Physical Education 


By Elwood Craig Davis and John D. Lawther 


A practical guide-book for either the beginning 
or experienced teacher who wishes to explore 
the many new teaching techniques that pro- 
duce above-the-average results. 665 pages, 
College List, $3.00. 


* 
Revised 


Physiological Hygiene 


By Cleveland Pendleton Hickman, Ph.D. 


“A corking good book for teaching . . . tells 
not merely what to do, but gives equal em- 
phasis to why it should be done.’’—The Health 
Digest, 482 pages, College List, $3.25. 


* 
Sports for the Handicapped 


By George T. Stafford, Ed.D. 


Full procedure for helping the atypical stu- 
dent adjust himself emotionally and socially, 
as well as physically, through sports. IIlus- 
trated, 302 pages, College List, $2.00. 


* 


SEND FOR 
YOUR APPROVAL 
COPIES TODAY! 


LK PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 























Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION or BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCATION is 
granted on completion of four-year course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Education. Five 
months’ instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in September and June. A major 
course in physical education, health education, 
A.M.A. approved physical therapy, or the dance 


may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















SMITH COLLEGE 


ANN for 
err ees 1946 - 1947 


The Degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education 


FOUR FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Study of 


conditions requiring remedial effect of exercises or 
modified activity. 


THE DANCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Chil- 
dren’s rhythms, dance for high school students and 
adults, modern dance, folk and country dance, tap 
dance. 


RECREATION—Preparation for work in camp, club, 


hospital, social center, and summer playground. 


SPORTS—Techniques, officiating, organization, tourna- 
ments, policies. Excellent facilities for 20 sports. 


Write for special pamphlet . . 


Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 








Delaware—George W. Ayars 

State Department of Public Instruction, Dover 
Florida—Dr. E. Benton Salt 

State Department of Education, Tallahassee 
Illinois—Ray Duncan 

State Department of Education, Springfield 
Indiana—Robert Yoho 

State Board of Health, Indianapolis 

Kentucky-—-Hambleton Tapp 

State Department of Education, Frankfort 
Louisiana—Caro Lane (Miss) 

State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 
Maine—(Appointment to be announced) 

State Department of Education, Augusta 
Maryland—Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson 

State Department of Education, Baltimore 
Massachusetts—Daniel J. Kelly 

State Department of Education, Boston 
Michigan—Julian Smith 

State Department of Education, Lansing 
Minnesota—Dr. Harold K. Jack 

State Department of Education, St. Paul 
Mississippi—Russell H. Lyons 

State Department of Education, Jackson 
Missouri—Carl Fox 

State Department of Education, Jefferson City 
Montana—Charles F. Hertler 

State University, Missoula, Montana 
Nebraska—R. L. Fredstrom 

State Department of Education, Lincoln 
New Jersey—Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie 

State Department of Education, Trenton 
New Mexico—Kenneth Scott 

State Department of Education, Santa Fe 
New York—Ellis Champlin 

State Department of Education, Albany 
North Carolina—Charles Spencer 

State Department of Education, Raleigh 
North Dakota—W. L. Jacobson 

State Department of Education, Bismark 
Ohio—Paul Landis 

State Department of Education, Columbus 
Oregon—Harold O. Bishop, Dorotha Moore (co-directors) 

State Department of Education, Salem 
Pennsylvania—Dr. Elna H. Nelson 

State Department of Education, Harrisburg 
South Carolina—David G. Phillips 

State Department of Education, Columbia 
Tennessee—Fred T. Brown 

State Department of Education, Nashville 
Texas—S. B. Culpepper 

State Department of Education, Austin 
Utah—Glen W. Arnett 

State Department of Education, Salt Lake City 
Vermont—Alice C. Aldrich ( Mrs.) 

State Department of Education, Montpelier 
Virginia—E. V. Graves 

State Department of Education, Richmond 
Washington—Marjorie Eastabrooks 

State Department of Education, Olympia 
Wisconsin—Warren S. Southworth 

State Department of Education, Madison 


Society members appointed by President William 
L. Hughes to serve on national committees this yeat 
are Ellis Champlin, D. Oberteuffer, J. B. Nash, Wint 
fred Van Hagen, Harold K. Jack, Bernice Moss, 
George W. Ayars, N. P. Neilson, Frank S. Stafford, 
C. L. Brownell, F. W. Maroney, Mrs. Alice C. Ald 
rich, Jessie R. Garrison, and Verne S. Landreth. 

At present a number of Society committees are 
working on studies which will be reported on at the 
annual meeting held in April in St. Louis. These 
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committees include the Annual Statement Committee, 
Chairman—Charles Spencer, North Carolina; Archi- 
tect Committee, Chairman—Caswell M. Miles, New 
York ; Legislation Committee, Chairman—Ellis Champ- 
lin, New York; Materials and Resources Committee, 
Chairman—Ray O. Duncan, Illinois ;, Program Trends 
Committee, Chairman—Frank S. Stafford, Washing- 
ton; Public Relations and Publicity, Chairman—Jessie 
R. Garrison, Alabama; Resolutions Committee, Chair- 
man—Paul E. Landis, Ohio; Secondary School Health 
Committee, Chairman—Harold K. Jack, Minnesota; 
Teacher Education Committee, Chairman—Verne S. 
Landreth, California. Other committees are: Consti- 
tution, Chairman—T. C. Ferguson, Maryland; 
Necrology, Chairman—T. C. Ferguson; Nominations, 
Chairman—Charles J. Prohaska, Connecticut; Policies, 
Chairman—Harold K. Jack; Records, Chairman— 
Daniel J. Kelly, Massachusetts. 

Officers of the Society this year serving with the 
writer are: Frank S. Stafford, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, and Dr. T. C. Ferguson, Secretary-Treasurer 
and President-Elect. 


— 





Remedial Swimming 
(Continued from Page 70) 


noticed in the remedial swimming classes that a tem- 
perature of 80° F. allowed this relaxation. It was 
found that, for a period of 30 minutes, this tempera- 
ture of the water was not enervating. It is advisable to 
have the temperature of the air in the swimming pool 
room 10° F. above that of the water. Patients assigned 
to a swimming class are specifically instructed to im- 
merse the body gradually by entering the shallow end 
of the pool. They may slide over the edge, holding on 
to the overflow trough, or they may enter by steps 
or on a slide board. 

Five to ten minutes of the 30-minute session is de- 
voted to land drills for preliminary warm-up or habit 
formation and for teaching correct leg and arm strok- 
ing. A remedial swimming class of 10 to 15 patients 
is found to be the most satisfactory. 


Objectives 


Underwater exercises in the reconditioning of sick 
and wounded are aimed, first, to increase range of joint 
motion; second, to give muscle endurance rather than 
muscle power (muscle power or hypertrophy is best 
obtained by resistive exercises against weights and 
gravity) ; third, to secure the interest of the patient 
and to provide satisfaction to him. By alternating 
underwater exercises and short periods of relaxation 
in temperatures of 78° to 80° F. the recreational factor 
secures the interest of the patient. His increase in 
skill is satisfying to him. 


Requirements 


The style of swimming required in remedial classes 
includes, of necessity, those strokes where the involved 
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FORECAST 
FOR 1946 


We shall be able to furnish 


Gymnasium Suits 


for 1946 in our regular line of wash 
suiting. The same cloth which proved 
so satisfactory throughout the years 
before the war. 


Colors 


Cadet blue, copen blue, gold, coral, 
jade green, wine, aqua, white and 
other shades. 


Shorts and Blouses 


will be available not only in wash 
suiting, but in gabardines, nainsooks, 
and fine mercerized broadcloths. 


Tank Suits and 
Dance Costumes 


in a variety of shades. 


Now that our war job on U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps uniforms is finished, we 
are in a position to give pre-war ser- 
vice. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, 
INC. 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 47, Illinois 
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joint, or part, will be underwater during the stroke 
exercise. Qualified Red Cross Water Safety instruc- 
tors can successfully apply the proper strokes. It is of 
the utmost importance not only that the qualified in- 
structor be selected for leadership ability, but that he 
be selected and coached by a medical officer who under- 
stands aquatic work in the proper handling of patients 
with disabilities. The instructor should always keep 
in mind the fact that a patient needs more encourage- 
ment than an individual in normal physical condition. 

Instructors must closely observe their patients for 
chilling and evidence of Anserina (goose pimples) 
which condition is often noticed during the first time 
in the water after being bedfast. This is indication that 
such patients should be kept active and may mean 
that, after initial immersion, the instructor is talking 
too long and should, therefore, mix his verbal in- 
structions more closely with physical workouts. 

Swimming is a vigorous exercise. Muscles, espe- 
cially about the shoulder and hip joints, are not en- 
tirely used in dry land remedial exercises but are 
exercised by swimming. For all practical purposes 
and for reasons of safety, remedial swimming classes 
should be conducted in the shallow half of the pool. 
All strokes may be safely conducted in chest high, or 
lower, water level. 


Application of Strokes 


Regardless of the patient’s ability as a swimmer, 
the most valuable strokes used are the breast stroke, 
the side stroke, and the elementary back strokes which 
may be used to give the major joints of the body 
adequate and controlled underwater exercise. 

1. Upper extremities : 

a. Shoulder 
Side stroke 
Elementary back stroke 
b. Elbow 
Side troke 
Elementary back stroke 
c. Wrist 
Sculling or finning movements 
2. Lower extremities: 
a. Hip exercises 
Scissors kick 
Treading water 
Walking chest high in water 
Land drill 
Kick 
b. Knee exercises 
Glide kick 
Breast stroke kick 
Leg drills with kick board 
Flutter kick 


Duck walk under water at shallow end of pool 


Summary 


Swimming is an ideal reconditioning activity be- 
cause in addition to benefits to the injured or weak 
parts the well parts of the body receive benefits. It is 
axiomatic, also, that exercise of the well parts of the 


body, by speeding up and rendering more efficient the 
general regenerative bodily functions, assists materially 
in a more speedy restoration of tissue and function jy 
the injured part. The feeling of protective suppor 
which water gives to the individual with physical lim. 
ittations causes him to have less fear of injury. As, 
result he will do movements he would hesitate to at. 
tempt, possibly with good reason, outside of the pool 
This freedom from fear is a very important factor jp 
successful treatment by exercise. 

Recreational aspects of swimming are introduced q 
the earliest possible moment. The personal satisfa. 
tion to the patient of increasing his skill in swimming § 
is not overlooked. Added to his awareness of jp. 
provement of function, strength, endurance, and range 
of movement of the injured part, swimming becomes q 
successful adjunct to physical therapy for the convales. 
cent patient. me 
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The German Tradition 


(Continued from Page 75) 





percussion accompaniments or no accompaniments to 
their compositions, thereby letting the timing and flow 
of the physical movement reach their audience unaided 
and unhampered by music. Miss Holm teaches this 
rhythmical awareness in countless ways. The student 
is taught syncopation and combinations of meter which 
demand great sensitivity to timing; he is shown how 
variations in accent change the whole character ofa 
movement ; he learns to follow dance patterns by pick- 
ing up their phrasing. In all her classes, Miss Holm 
aims to instill a keen sense of rhythm in her pupils, 
and she constantly illustrates the close connection be 
tween rhythm and fundamental dance discipline. 


Hanya Holm is the best known teacher in this coun- 





try of the German dance, but many other students of 
Wigman and Laban also give classes here. In gen- 
eral their experiences seem to be similar to Mis 
Holm’s. They have utilized much of their German 
training, but they have modified their work to ir 
corporate American methods, to meet the demands of 
American students, and to make changes of their own. 

Truda Kaschmann of Hartford, Connecticut, is one 
teacher who uses German technique for her beginning 
classes at recreational centers. Swings, Dalcroze rhy- 
thms, Wigman hip movement, and Laban’s directions 
are useful for imparting a taste for dance and giv 
ing the student freedom and relaxation. But in het 
advanced and professional classes she feels that ballet 
and the technique of Martha Graham are more suit 
ble for delevolping muscular strength and discipline. Her 
approach to composition begins with the group feel- 
ing which she learned in Germany and goes on with 
the work she has observed in America with an at- 
mixture of her own. 

Tosia Mundstock of Detroit, Michigan, studied if 
the Wigman school in Germany and followed that up 
by classes with all the foremost American dancers 
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She uses all the experience she has gained, applying 
different methods in her teaching according to the 
differing needs of her classes. She feels that Mary 
Wigman’s cortribution was not just a method, but 
that she also created a new audience for the dance 
and made it easier for modern dancers to be appre- 
ciated in America. 

Tina Flade, 2iso a German-trained dancer, gave many 
dasses in the thirties. Although she is now retired, 
her comments are pertinent to the subject in general. 
She feels first of all that the German school loosened 
and widened the somewhat rigid style of American 
modern dance, although she suggests that this might 
have taken place anywhere in the regular course of 
artistic development. Secondly, she believes that Mary 
Wigman and Hanya Holm have without doubt in- 
creased the number of Americans interested in danc- 
ing. Thirdly, the German dance, transplanted to 
America, has naturally been modified by its new sur- 
roundings ; in fact, after so many years it is not neces- 
sary to separate the two schools—it is all just modern 
dance. 

Unlike these dancers, Jan Veen, now teaching in 
Boston, Massachusetts, seems to have kept what he 
learned from Laban fairly intact with few changes. 
Felicia Saxe, a children’s teacher in New York City, 
stresses the Laban method as regards natural move- 
ment and the anatomical requirements of the body— 
she is interested in preventing her young pupils from 
acquiring artificial mannerisms. In this strict adherence 
to Laban, Mr. Veen and Miss Saxe seem to be ex- 
ceptional. 

The fact of all this change and personal modifica- 
tion in the original teachings of Laban and Wigman 
is all to the good, according to Juana de Laban, the 
daughter of the famous theorist. She maintains that 
any student should receive a complete background in 
the dance to enable him to crystallize his own sys- 
tem from what he feels is good in the dance. She does 
not like to hear of a Laban “method.” Laban always 
encouraged his pupils to develop the possibilities they 
saw in his teachings. Mary Wigman followed him 
in many respects, but she developed those phases 
which most closely corresponded to her personal 
Weltanschauung. Hanya Holm, in turn, followed cer- 
tain of her teacher’s approaches but also interested her- 
self in particular problems. For example, she has been 
attracted by the time element in dance and has done 
her own work in it. Laban’s original discoveries have 
provided material for years to come. He is certainly 
not one to wish a rigid adherence to a single system. 

Juana de Laban teaches her own students all styles 
of dance. The best aid fcr the student is to know 
what has gone in the past, to learn first the classical 
tradition and then the modern. Ballet is not only im- 
portant because it is a style which predominated for 
three centuries, but also, according to Miss de Laban, 
because it is the quickest and most efficient way of ac- 
quiring technical ability. She believes that a dancer 
should have a working knowledge of all the arts and 
techniques related to his own field, such as lighting, 
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costuming, scenery, and of course music. Thus her 
primary concern, like Hanya Holm’s, is to provide the 
student with background and fundamentals and then 
to encourage him to go on from there, either in danc- 
ing or teaching, with the fullest scope for his own 
individuality. 

Miss de Laban also teaches dance script. This first 
really satisfactory method for writing dance in symbols 
was evolved by Rudolph von Laban just as musical 
notation was worked out to record musical composi- 
tions. There are many uses for the script. For example, 
it makes possible a more detailed study of composition 
and structure. It also permits beginning students or 
amateur groups to have the advantage of working in 
mature pieces from a score, in much the same way as 
an amateur orchestra has the use of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies. Its value for facilitating the study of dance 
history and evolution through exact recording is obvi- 
ous. These objects and others will be realized to a 
fuller extent when dance notation is more widely known 
and applied than at present. Miss de Laban believes 
that the system has great worth for the furthering of 
dance in general. 


All these dancers are agreed that while certain of 
their methods stem directly from Laban and Wigman, 
it is almost impossible to discover the beginning and 
end of German thought in their work. They are in- 
terested in the cause of dance as dance, and they are 
willing to consider all possibilities of formal move- 
ment within the limits of a very broad point of view. 
To the work of these German-trained artists, modern 
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dancers owe an understanding of what is fundamenty 
to all dance: natural movement, the rhythm inhereni 
in it, and the projection of this movement into space, » 
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Seven-Player Speedball 
(Continued from Page 81) 


adapted to the unique techniques of the game. |; 
hockey and soccer the forwards play on a line with 
each other keeping approximately the same distang 
between players. In speedball when the ball is being 
played on the ground, the forwards spread out an 
play in a manner similar to the two above-mentionej 
games. In this formation, they are ready to advang 
forward to play a ground ball. The wing players sty 
out toward the side lines and draw their marking 
backs away from the center of the field. Because, 
kicked ball travels very rapidly, the forwards must 
out in the open to receive a pass and dribble the bal 
advantageously down the field. As soon as a forward 
legally catches the ball, however, the teammates 
either side of her (or on one side of her if th 
ball is in the hands of a wing player) should clog 
in, in order to receive a pass. A successful formation 
for carrying the ball down the field for a touchdow 
is a triangular formation in which two forwards ar 
abreast of each other and a halfback plays directly be. 
hind them. If a throw is intercepted and the ball con 
verted into a ground ball, the forwards must immedi 
ately spread out in order to cover the spaces of the 
field. This game, using aerial and ground balls, necess- 
tates a fan-like opening and closing of players as the 
ball is shifted from one type of play to another. 

In the seven-player game of speedball, the field is 
cut to 60 yards in length and 35 yards in width a 
shown in Figure 1. Since there are only three for 
wards to cover the entire width, the 35 yards of grouni 
are wide enough to allow them to move freely. Ac 
curate passing can be done both in the air and on the 
ground, and the players are kept from giving the hal 
a long undirected kick just in order to get the ball out 
of range of an opponent. The 60-yard length is log 
enough to allow the players to use their skill in dribbling 
passing, and lofting balls. The field is also long enoug 
to make the punt a useful device for getting the bal 
down the field and over the heads of the opponents 
It has been found that touchdowns are made mort 
frequently, however, on this shortened field than a 
a regulation field. The players have felt this to be # 
advantage rather than a disadvantage of the game. Th 
number of field goals and drop kicks made are abot 
equal to the number made in the regulation game ati 
longer field. The line-up for the kick-off is similar 1 
that in the regulation game of speedball as illustrate! 
in Figure 2. 

The following adaptations should be made in th 
regulation game of speedball : 




































The Game—The game of seven-player speedbal 
is played by two teams of seven players each who litt 
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up on their own half of the field at the beginning of the 
game. Any player may advance the ball by a method 
legal in the regulation game. 

Size of Field—The playing field shall be a rectangle 
60 yards long by 36 yards wide. The longer lines 
shall be called the side lines and the shorter lines the 
goal lines. 

Halfway Line.—There shall be a halfway line drawn 
across the field bisecting each side line. 

Restraining Lines.—Two restraining lines shall be 
drawn, one on each side of and six yards away from 
the halfway line. The restraining lines shall be paralle! 
to the halfway lines, and shall be drawn from side line 
to side line. 

Six-yard Lines and Penalty Areas—Six yards from 
each goal line there shall be drawn a line extending 
from side line to side line. This shall be called the 
six-yard line. The space between the six-yard line 
and goal line shall be the penalty area. Thus, there 
will be a penalty area in front of each goal. 

Penalty Kick Marks.—bDirectly opposite the center 
and twelve yards from the goal line shall be drawn a 
line two feet long. This shall be called the penalty 
kick mark. 

Players—Each team shall be composed of seven 
players. These shall be three forwards, three backs, and 
one goalkeeper. 





Rules and Regulations—With the above exceptions, 
all the rules, penalties, and playing privileges of the 
regulation game of speedball shall apply to seven- 
player speedball. 


This article was submitted by. the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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A Veterans’ Program 
(Continued from Page 78) 


Riding stationary bicycle. Stall bars. 

Swimming. 

Gait reeducation : 

Habit limps and flat-foot gait should be combatted with 
teaching of normal heel and toe gait, preferably in front 
of a mirror. 

Back : 

Standard exercises for the development of back and ab- 

dominal muscles. 
Neck: 

Standard exercises for the development of neck muscles. 
The Sayre Suspension apparatus should be used only on 
specific request of physician. 

Shoulder : 

Free or assistive flexion, extension, abduction, rotation, 
and circumduction. Dumbbells, Indian clubs, wands, pul- 
ley weights, etc., may be used effectively. 

Rotating a barbell or heavy dumbbell similar to pendulum 
motion. 

Punching bag. Shooting baskets. Playing catch. Shoulder 
wheel. Horizontal bar or stall bar suspension and chin- 
ning. Rowing. Shuffleboard. Archery. Darts, Swim- 

ming. 

If veteran has a “slunk” or. chronically dislocating shoulder 
joint, or if he has had an operative repair of the latter, 
avoid combining external rotation with abduction. Stress 
adduction and internal rotation. 


Rowing machine. 
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Finger ladder, climbing up wall with fingers, facing for 
flexion, standing sideways for abduction. 


Elbow : 

Standard flexion, extension, pronation, and supination ex- 
ercises. Use pulleys, dumbbells or wands. 

Dipping on table, back of chair, against wall, or on stall 
bars. 

Shoulder wheel. Rowing machine. Playing catch. Shoot- 
ing baskets. Punching bag. Suspension from horizontal 
bar or rings. Twirling wand, broomstick, or knob of 
door. Use of saw and screw driver. Archery. Shuffle- 
board. 

Hand and Wrist: 

Standard wrist and finger exercises. Wrist roller. Basket 
shooting. Dart throwing. Shuffleboard. Play catch. Use 
of hammer. Twirling wand or broomstick. 

Fingers: 

Standard finger exercises. Closing and opening fist. 
Squeezing small slab of sponge or foam rubber. Rubber 
balls are usually recommended for this purpose in error. 
The fingers cannot close over the resisting sphere and 
therefore very little motion of the small joints is ob- 
tained. Crumbling wet paper in a pan. Typing. Piano. 

n« 
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The Nation and Its Children 


(Continued from Page 80) 





rich enough to provide adequate health, education, 
and welfare services for its children. We think that 
the home, the community, the state, and the federal 
government should share this responsibility. Where 
the needs are too great to be met by local and state 
finances we believe that the federal government should 
assist. 


1. To meet the emergency caused by the termination 
of wartime child care services and pending permanent 
legislation, we request that interim funds to assist local 
communities in continuing the essential services for- 
merly provided through the Lanham Act be provided 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Children’s Bu- 
reau. These are the regularly constituted agencies re- 
spons'ble for children. By this arrangement much over- 
lapping of supervision, duplication of effort, and waste 
of money can be avoided. Since most school budgets 
are set up On a yearly basis the sudden curtailment of 
funds before the end of the fiscal year has deprived 
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many children of needed services. 

2. We restate our interest in and approval of fe. 
eral aid to free tax-supported public schools based upo 
the principles of equalization, a maximum of log 
control, provision for nursery schools and kinde,. 
gartens. 

3. We see the need for and recommend the promp 
enac‘inent of additional legislation to provide adequate 
heaith, welfare, and educational services to all childrep 
such as: | 

a. The provision of school lunches as a permaney 
part of the general health program for children. We 
heartily endorse the fundamental principle that schoq 
iunches should be administered by the federal, state 
and Iccal education departments as a part of the gep. 
eral program for children, not primarily as a metho 
for the distribution of farm surpluses. 

b. The general principle of the free distribution ¢ 
surplus commodities which are no longer necessary ty 
the military but of tremendous potential value to edu. 
cation, welfare, and health programs. 

c. A greatly extended and improved school pro. 
gram to meet the health, physical fitness, and recre. 
tional needs of children and youth. 

d. Maternal and child welfare services wherever 
needed for mothers and children. 

e. School building programs that will meet the phy. 
sical and mental needs of the children and serve the 
community. 

4. We approve a reorganization of government which 
will coordinate the efforts of various federal agencies 
now rendering health, welfare, and educational services 


National Organizations 

The work group on unified action by national or- 
ganizations makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the findings of this conference should be in- 
plemented by action of the national organizations repre 
sented here. Ways in which this can be done are: 

a. Report conference findings to their executive 
bodies and/or direct to state and local groups. 

b. Publicize findings in official journals or other 
publications. 

c. Plan for discussion at annual, state, and locd 
group meetings. 

d. Publicize results of discussion through local chat- 
nels such as the press and radio. 

e. Supply bibliographies related to the findings. 

f. Study legislation related to findings. 

g. Support legislation endorsed by each organiz 
tion through such means as communicating with cor 
gressmen, informing others, and suggesting action. 

2. That we inform other national organizations 0 
this conference: 

a. Offer to make the findings of the conference aval 
able to them on request. 

b. Ask them to unite their efforts for children with 
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ours. 

3. That in the statement to the President of the 
United States we indicate that as a result of this meet 
ing we will support in every possible way the state 


ment to which we are all agreed. " 
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Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman KRrAKOWER 


IResearch 


4 Project of the National Council of the Research Section 

Fatigue Curve Test: H. C. Carlson, Research Quarterly, 
16:3 (October, 1945). 

The author states that the fatigue curve procedure is a real 
est in that it can plumb the depths of condition of the tested 
rather than merely indicate condition. The fatigue curve pro- 
cedure has been opposed by the uninformed as being too de- 
manding. The test calls for maximum effort. 

The plotting of a fatigue curve is described and the results 
interpreted. Some of the advantages claimed are: results are 
quthentic as participants cannot hold back to improve their 
records; no penalty on slow or fast students as they are 
measured against their records; tests may be given to large 
numbers at one time: ' 

In a control group it was found that better records were 
made by those producing fatigue curves. 

Relation Between Success in Physical Education and Selected 
Attitudes Expressed by High School Freshmen Girls. 
Martha G. Carr, Research Quarterly, 16:3 (October, 1945). 

To assist in determining the relationship between success in 
physical education and selected attitudes an attitude-rating 
sale was constructed and comparisons were made between 
attitude ratings and final grades in physical education. 

The attitude-rating scale was drawn up and submitted to a 
specialist jury for evaluation. The resulting opinions de- 
termined the test make up. A group inventory was made from 
the answers of 335 high school girls. 

Final marks and a battery of individual athletic events were 
wed as two criteria of success in physical education. In the 
former criterion, the group was split in two dependent upon 
their grades. In the latter, two test scores were obtained for 
each girl. 

From an analysis of the data, the author concludes that the 
attitudes held by entering freshmen girls do influence their 
success in physical education. A significant difference exists 
between the successful and non-successful groups. Three factors 
were found to be effective in determining success in physical 
education, namely, motor ability, attitudes, and intelligence. 
For the sake of better guidance of students, it would seem ad- 
visable for teachers to make themselves aware of the attitudes 
of their students. 

Analysis of Physica! Fitness Index Test Scores of Air Crew 
Students at the Close of a Physical Conditioning Program. 
H. Harrison Clarke. Research Quarterly, 16:3 (October, 
1945), 

A random sampling of 914 Army Air Force men were given 
PFI. tests at the start and close of each student’s training 
period. The physical training program consisted of ten selected 
ativities balanced equally for their strengthening and endur- 
ance contributions to total fitness. 

At the end of a three-to-five month training program it was 
lound that the test scores achieved were well above the aver- 





age for school and college men at large, as well as more com- 
pactly grouped around their respective measures of central 
tendency. 

Twenty-five per cent of the Air Force men did not reach the 
kvel of the average college student. These students would have 
been aided by individual follow-up work. 

Reading Difficulty Differences of Health Knowledge Tests. 
~’ Walter Patty. Research. Quarterly, 16:3 (October, 
The principal problem of this study was to discover whether 
Wo commonly used health education tests vary significantly in 
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reading-vocabulary difficulty. Thorndike’s Teacher's Word 
Book was selected as the source for credit-numbers, and each 
test was evaluated for frequency of occurrence. On the basis 
of this procedure word-weighted values for the two tests were 
obtained. 

It is evident that different tests for the same grade may have 
varied vocabulary burdens. Further, the number of words in a 
health education test should be considered in determining 
vocabulary burden because of the factor of mechanical percep- 
tion adjustments involved. The index of reading familiarity is 
the most discriminating measure of vocabulary burden. 

A Score Card for Evaluating Physical Education Programs 
for Physically Handicapped Children. Julia P. Landers. Re- 
search Quarterly, 16:3 (October, 1945). 

The purpose of this study was (1) to determine the needs of 
the physically handicapped child in the field of physical educa- 
tion, (2) to discover a public school program which would 
satisfactorily meet these needs, and (3) to present this material 
in the form of a score card usable in evaluating the program of 
public school systems. The field for this study was limited to 
crippled and delicate children; the blind and hard of hearing 
were not included. 

The literature was studied and answers from thirty authori- 
ties secured. On the basis of the information secured, a score 
card was drawn up. 


New Books -- - 


Nutrition in Practice. St. Louis Medical Society. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., 1945. 103 pages. 
The purpose of this pamphlet is to present brief summaries 

of such information on nutrition as will be most useful to the 

practicing doctor. In the preparation of the material the 
authors have kept in mind practical and usable facts on nutri- 
tion and have presented quantitative data where necessary. 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. Robert V. Seliger. 
New York City 1: William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th 
St., 1945. 94 pages. 

This is a group of papers on alcoholism, each paper appear- 
ing in its original form. They should be regarded as the basis 
for a practical understanding and treatment-approach of the 
alcohol problem as it concerns the individual, the community, 
and those who are professionally involved in broadly based 
curative and preventive work. 

Practices of Parents in Dealing with Preschool Children. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 31. Gertrude G. La- 
fore. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1945. 145 pages. 

This is a timely study on what actually happens in the home 
environment with regard to the development of the young child. 
During visits to the home the author made detailed records of 
the “give and take” between 21 children and their mothers or 
mother substitutes. The study shows the frequency of a va- 
riety of practices used by parents and of forms of behavior 
exhibited by children. The findings also reveal sharp differ- 
ences in parents’ ways of dealing with children. These differ- 
ences not only appear in specific practices but seem also to re- 
flect important differences in attitude with respect to the role 
of the parent and the right of the child. 

Wartime Regulations of the Federal Government and the 
Public Schools, 1917-1918. Lewis P. Todd. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1945. 233 pages, $3.15. 

This is an account of our educational experiences during 
the crisis years of 1917-1918 and should be of use in charting 
the course of public education during the troubled years ahead. 
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The book will not only be of interest to school administrators 
but to historians concerned with the social, cultural, and edu- 
cational development of the United States. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Youth and Your Community. Alice C. Weitz. Public Af- 
fairs Pamplet No. 108. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 31 pages, 10c. (Useful 
figures on youth delinquency, stresses rteed of broad program 
of community services, describes what different communities 
have done.) 

What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils. James F. Rogers. Pamphlet No. 
68, revised, 1945. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 19 pages, 10c. (A guide for the teacher untrained 
in the health appraisal of children.) 

Recreation for Men. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. 193 pages, $1.25. (A guide 
to the planning and conducting of recreation activities for men’s 
groups.) 

Challenge to Community Action. Social Protection Division, 
Office of Community War Services, Federal Security Agency. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 69 pages, 
free. (A summary of present information about prostitution 
and venereal disease and description of community-tested pro- 
cedures for combatting the social evils which cause them.) 

Official Volleyball Guide 1946 (Men). Edited by George 
J. Fisher. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City 18. 128 pages, 50c. (With official rules.) 

Official Boxing Guide, 1946. Edited by Carl P. Schott. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 
93 pages, 50c. (With official rules.) 

Official Basketball Guide, 1945-1946 (Men). Edited by 
Oswald Tower. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York City 18. 212 pages, 50c. (With official rules.) 

Improved Family Living Through Improved Housing. 
Committee on Housing for the Family. The Woman’s Founda- 
tion, 10 East 40th St., New York City. 28 pages, free. (A 
report on the importance of housing in its relation to happy 
family life, one of a group of several committee reports on 
the various aspects of housing.) 

Gainfully Employed Women and the Home. Committee on 
Gainfully Employed Women and the Home. The Woman’s 


Foundation, 10 East 40th St., New York City. 15 Pages, 

(A report concerned with ways of helping the woman ail 
meet her problems and of making permanent the fu 
learned, one of a group of several reports on the yar, 
aspects of the American home.) 

From Boy to Man. Pamphlet No. 626. American 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, 
pages, 10c. (A non-technical discussion of some of the pp 
lems that may come to any boy in early youth.) 

Housing for the United States After the War. Publica: 
No. N193. National Association of Housing Officials, {3 


East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 61 pages, 50c. ( Description 


the major elements to be considered in postwar housing for 
nation. ) 

From Yesterday to Tomorrow in the Volunta 
Movement. Survey Midmonthly. October, 1945. Survey Ag 
ciates, 112 East 19th St, New York City 3. 30¢c for sigs 
copies, discounts on quantities. (Special number of | 
Survey Midmonthly based on the book Voluntary Hog 
Agencies, An Interpretive Study by Gunn and Platt review 
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